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A few of the many 
COLLEGES & UMIVERSITIES 
now using 
WEW YORK 
THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
for a record of the theatre 


University of Alabame 
University of Alberta 


University of Brit. Columbia 


University of California 


University of Californio, L. A 


University of Chicago 
University of Cincinneti 
University of Colorado 
University of Deleware 
University of Denver 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Houston 
University of Illinois 
University of Kentucky 
University of Miami 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraske 
University of No. Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Saskatchewan 
University of South Dekote 
University of So, Californie 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
University of Wichita 
University of Wisconsin 
Baylor University 

Brown University 

Capital University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Denison University 

Drake University 

Emory University 

Harvard University 
Indiana University 

John B. Stetson University 
Louisiane State University 
McGill University 

Miemi University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Phillips University 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
Queen'sUniversity (Canada) 
St. John's University 
Stanford University 

State University of lowe 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 

Tulane University 

Wayne University 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 

Alebama College 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Allegheny College 

Beaver College 

Bowdoin Co 

Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Institute of Tech. 


Cedar Crest College 
Central Michigan Coes 
Central Wash, Coll. of Ed. 


Clemson College 
Elmhurst College 








New York 
Theatre Critics’ Reviews 


1948 Yearly Subscription 
(January |, 1948 thru December 31, 1948) 


$2500 

ALL THE INFORMATION YOU WEED, RIGHT AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS 
This service gives you each week a word- 
for-word reproduction — In handy, indexed 
reference-file form — of the reviews of the 
previous week's New York openings. Written 
by the nine major New York critics for their 
huge theatre-going audience. Not condensed 
— not changed in any way. You get the 
complete reviews. Ready to insert in the hand- 
some permanent binder given free with each 
year's subscription. 


Critics, like individvals in an audience, differ in their likes and dislikes. For this reason we 
hove not confined our reports to one or two. Instead, we give complete reviews of aine critics 
from ell major New York newspapers. These ore the critics who report the theatre te over 10 
million people. 


Brooks Atkinsea John Chapman Robert Coleman William Hawkins Ward Morehouse 
Times Dally News Mirror World-Telegram Sun 
Howard Barnes Reber? Garland Louis Kronenberger Richard Watts, ir. 
Heraid Tribune Journal-American La) Post 


By referring to these reviews you will be able to learn instantly the cost, avthor, director, 
producer, almost any other fact about a current play, os well as the mos! competent critical 
opinion. All in one convenient book. 

indispensable to producers, casting directors, writers, students, librarians; while those whose 
only interest is that they enjoy the theatre will find them o source of fascineting information. 


Fill out coupon below ead mail today! 





Special Rate for Complete Set 
1940 + 1941 + 1942 + 1943 + 1944 + 1945 + 1946 + 1947 + 1948 


For « limited time only you may purchase the drama library set of 
eight complete volumes — plus a 1948 subscription — for only $100. 
Each volume inclades the important year-end alphabetical index of 
casts, authors, producers, directors and composers. A complete 
reference record of the New York theatre for nine years. 


Teer off this coupon and return it now! 


























LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER 


Set of Eight Complete Volumes, 
plus 1948 SUBSCRIPTION 





NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
237 East 22nd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS as checked in 
box. | understand that the 1948 subscription will bring me, weekly, the theatre reviews from 
New York's nine leading newspapers from January |, 1948 to December 3!, 1948. A beautiful 
red cover is also to be furnished me for preserving these reviews permanently. 


Enclosed please find () check () money order for $ 
Neme 
Organization 
Address 


City Zone Stete 


- | 1948 subscription (Volume IX)_......$25. [1] | 2 
a | 1947 complete volume (Vol, Vill) $25. 0) | 1943 complete volume (Vol. IV) ...$25. 0 4 
; | 1946 complete ve veleme (Vol vii). 25.) | 1942 complete colame (Vel. Mi)... 28. 0 > 
3 | 1945 ‘complete volume (Vol. Vi) . 25. [= 1944 complete volume (Vol. I!) .. 28.0 > 
& | 1944 complete volume (Vol. V).... 25, L) | 1940 complete volume (Vol. 1)... 25.0) ~ 


A few of the many 
protessionally imberesiey 
new ating 
WEW Yous 
THEATRE CRITICS’ Revie 
for a record of the they 


Authors’ League of 
Baltimore Evening See — 
68.0. & O., ea 
John ‘Beck, Je. Ont: 
Kermit Bloomgarden 
Alfred Bloomingdale 
DeWitt Bodeen 
Benedict Bogeaus 
Jane Broder Agency 
Jack Chertok 
Cleveland Playhouse 
Charles Coburn 
—— Pictures 
sting; S$ 
Cheryl Cowtond 
George Cukor 
—— Davis 
gle Lion Films; Casting 
Ken Englund 
Enterprise Productions; 
Maurice Evans 
Famous Artists 
Charles K, Feldman 
Arthur Freed 
— Goldstone 7 
muel Goldwyn; ' 
Edmund Cody 
Oscar Hammerstein 
Don Hartman 
Theresa Helbura 
Mark Hellinger 
F, Hugh Herbert 
~ Hersholt 
am Jaffe Age 
aeeay deka 
alamaroo Civic Players | 
Fred Kohimer 
League of N. Y. Thestra — 
Mitchell Leisen 
Rufus LeMaire 
Howard Lindsay 
wy Lockhart 
A. & S. Lyons Age 
Rouben Memesian 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
MCA Artists Ltd. Agency 
William Meiklejohn 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Stery 
Gilbert Miller 
William Morris Agency 
Michael Myerberg 
Pat O'Brien 
Paramount Pictures 
Casting; Talent 
Pasadena Playhouse 
Otto Preminger . 
RKO Radio Pictures 
Casting; Story 
Richard Rodgers 
William Seroyan 
Dore Schary 
Fred Schuessler 
George Seaton 
Oscar Serlin 
George Stevens 
Ezra Stone 
Theatre Guild 
Time Editorial Rooms 
Karl Owen Tunberg 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film ; 
Casting; Story 
Uciverect aterastionll rsa 
Casting: Story 
Vanguard Films 
Story; Talent 
Hal Wallis; Story 
Warner Bros.; Story 
Margaret Webster 
John Hay Whitney 
John C. Wilson 
Dwight Deere Wimen 
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HENRY ADRIAN, 
n Managing Director 
THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 





£ 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 








HERBERT BERGHOF 


' | 
js EVENING 
"7 ACTING CLASSES 


te 


For interviews write or phone: 
130W. 12th St.. New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 
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SUCATION PLUS 
JO8 TRAINING 


An integrated program of study which goes 
broadest educational principles to most 
Specific job training techniques. Approved for 
wierans. Apply now for 1948. Write The 
Vandal School, 174 Ann St., Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. Please specify department. 


a 7 








Entr’acte 


| To THe Eprrors: 


ILL you allow me the courtesy of 
Wives columns for a very brief 
tribute to Stark Young? 

It seems to me that he has been, 


and is, one of the two or three very 
best dramatic critics that America has 


| yet produced. It seems to me a sorry 
| error in 
| supplement to European Theories that 


Barrett Clark’s American 
Mr. Young is excluded. It seems to 


me deplorable that, for every three 


| people who tell you that Irwin Shaw 


is the New Republic’s new critic, only 
one observes that this means the retire- 
ment of Stark Young. If Irwin Shaw is 
half as good as Mr. Young he will be 
the best critic in New York. 


I take the more pleasure in paying | 


tribute to Mr. Young in that he has 
stood for a school of dramatic criticism 
that I have repeatedly attacked. He 
has stood for the ‘theatre arts’ point 
of view. But what I should here like 
to point out is that he has been the 


| outstanding practitioner of this school. 
| Perhaps its only actual practitioner 


for most advocates of that point of 
view merely advocate. Mr. Young 
was perhaps the only one who, in 
any distinguished way, did write about 
acting and design with the skill that 
a first-rate literary critic lavishes on 
poetry. If our latter-day champions of 
‘theatre arts’ are going to write books 
like Theatre Practice and The Flower in 
Drama, their sins will be forgiven them. 

ERIC BENTLEY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To THE Eprrors: 
N THE July issue of THEATRE ARTs Hill 
Bermont discusses how difficult it 
is for young playwrights to get a hear- 
ing even in the non-professional the- 
atre. An amateur group, The Snarks, 


Ltd., was founded in 1909 for the pur- | 
pose of trying out new manuscripts. | 


They have always had professional di- 
rectors among whom have been Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky, Arthur Sircom, Austin 
Strong, Josephine Hull and Dorothy 
Sands 

To date, the most successful try- 
out of The Snarks has been The War- 
rior’s Husband by Julian Thompson 
which they introduced in 1931. The 
Leabting Sword which they produced in 
1936 was later presented to Broad- 





48 Cast 52 


near Park Avenue 


Plaza 3-2326 


TPOPIPP OOOO LOLOL IOLLOLOIOLL 
‘ ACTORS + DIRECTORS » PRODUCERS 


4% NEW MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 
“& SIMPLE PUSH BUTTON OPERATION 


4 Records voice or music with high fidelity. 4 
4 Records entire shows. Records scenes for 
Y self-criticism, for auditions, on inexpensive 


- 
+ 
4 tape which can be erased and used over 4 
¥ and over. 
C7 
¥ LOW INITIAL . COMPACT AND 4 
x COST PORTABLE z 
C7 ‘ 
* 4% 
4 GALLANT ENGINEERING CO. % 
P) 
4 George Ives, Representative Ki 
” 429 East 52 St., New York 22, N. Y. , 
M4 Telephone: Murray Hill 8-4891 4 
4 
7, 
IDDOOLOLLLOLOLOLLLOHLOLOOII 













iF YOUR USE 


PLAY 

NEEDS MAJOR 
SOUND 

SOUND MRT D aaa 
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RECORDS 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 





DEPT. TA-1 






Instanteneeus 

Neoe PEC RONAY ZZ Recording Serie 
at oe 56-58 Wellington $1., E. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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SPEECH and ACTING 


@ Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 
®@ Story Telling —Script Reading 
@ Private Coaching in Parts 

® Radio Auditions Prepared 

®@ Repertoire for Solo Recitals 

@ Recordings made 


ENROLL NOW—GROUP AND PRIVATE 


Day and Evening Courses 




















Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Acting Technique 


Young men and women seriously 

aspiring to theatrical career will 

profit from private coaching by 

retired international actress. 
PRIVATE LESSONS: 


Streamlined course « 20 weeks e | hour e $150.00 
Or $8.00 an hour @ $5.00 one-half hour 


Write 


Box 467, “% THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
Telephone: Plaza 939-6129 


BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 
Established 1935 


Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Beginners — Advanced — Professional 
Individual or Class Instruction 
Conducted by Mr. Marshalov personally 


39 West 67th Street, New York 
TRafalgar 4-1119 

























THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Boxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde and John 
Dall among those trained. 


3ist YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


Matinees every Tuesday 


Winter Session Begins January 5 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 
RADIO 


High School and Children's 
Saturday Classes 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 





| way by John Golden. They have also 


tried out scripts for such well-known 
authors as Noel Coward, Austin 
Strong and Robert Morley, as well as 
for many less-known writers. 

The Snarks are eager to 
more manuscripts for production and 
would greatly appreciate hearing from 
anyone who wishes to have his play 
seen. 


obtain 


EDITH LARKIN 

New York, N. Y. 

* 

To THE Eprrors: 
HE ARTICLE entitled ‘No New Plays’ 
by Hill Bermont (THEATRE ARTS, 
July) contains statements of such im- 
portance for all of us in the tributary 
theatre that they ought not to be left 
unchallenged. What I am specifically 
referring to is a statement like this: 
“There is not an amateur theatre any- 
where that can come up to the quality 
of a carefully and imaginatively staged 
professional production.’ I have 
productions of plays done by the pro- 
fessional and non-professional theatre 


seen 


and in a few cases there was no com- 
parison. The professional production 
had slickness and props, pace and em- 
phasis, but it was dry and sterile, 
clock-like, machine-like, with that air 
of professionalism which, applied to 
play, takes 


all irregularity, all spirit out of it. The 


the beauty of a face or a 


non-professional production had spon- 
taneity, sincerity, the frequently un- 
planted but natural silences and moods 
which the play required. Take a 
group of imaginative actors who love 
the theatre, who understand the mean- 
ing of what the playwright is saying or 
trying to say, give 
or screens, or no walls at all, a few es- 


them a few walls, 


sential props, and let them speak the 


lines as though they have just dis- 


Continued on page 4) 












BALLET SOCIER 


GEORGE BAL Artistic Din, 
LEON BARZIN, Musico! Dire 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, Secretory 


A non-profit educational organization for 
ment of lyric theatre by creation of New wort ” 


Announces the second season, nail 
At the Theatre of the City Center of Music Od Ore 


unless otherwisg pee 
November | 2 
HIGHLAND FLING Bate-Doller ha Fila 
PUNCH AND THECHILD = (Arnell-Donieij miei Armia 
SINFONIE CONCERT ANTE 
(Mozart Balanchine. Mer 
December 12 (Museum of Modern Art) 


Demonstration of Adagio technique and 
Scholarship Award 


January 21 (Hunter College Playhouse) 
FAR HARBOUR, o lyric drama by Willioms Ani 


bald and Baldwin Bergersen. Decor 
Armistead ’ = 


February 9 
THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS 


(Hindemith- Bolonchine-Saleany 
LADY HAMILTON (Colman-Delby 
TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS AND ARIADNE 


(Rieti- Bolanchine-Cog: 
March 22 


BLACKFACE (Horman-Christensen-Dop 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(Haieff-Bala 


THE SEASONS (Coge Cunninghom-Nogedi 
April 26 

DIVERTIMENTO (Haieff-Balanchine-Morag) 
ORPHEUS Strawinsky - Balanchine-Tchelitdies 
RENARD (Strawinsky -Bolanchine-Freness 


Two Books: Chronicles of the Americen tex 
Collected Criticisms of Edwin Denby 


Admission by membership only. Special membuty 
orrangements will be mode for non-residents od & 
educational groups. For information plecse wits 


Membership Secretary, Ballet Society 
130 West 56, New York 19, N_¥ 





TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are te 
young actor’s main problems 
and Marian Rich understané 


them.” 
John van Drutet 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaze 5-59 






MARTHA GRAHAN 


DANCE SCHOOL 


The School under the personal supervisor © 
MARTHA GRAHAM and ERICK HAWKINS, of 
a rounded training in the technique and subete 
matter of the Modern Dance. 


Enables students to attain both skill in performant 
and an understanding of the artistic aims of ® 
Modern Dance 


Special classes for children 


or detailed information write: Miss Camille Lore 
66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N. ¥. © GR 5-010 


MARIAN Rid 
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See for Yourself 
ON THE BOARDS 


| (Mar. 31, 19 3) still among the 
~~ of all musicals. (Theatre Guild) 


Tus Voice OF THE Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943) 
" yan Druten’s romance continues to be 


— dish. (Alfred de Liagre, Fr.) 


. (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay and 
tl Hull in Mary Chase’s agreeable 
pacan to dipsomania. Brock Pemberton) 


Born YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1945) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- 
y handled by a first-rate cast. (Max 


Gordon) 


Caut Me Misrer (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 
and an ex-G.I, cast do a rousing job on 
Harold Rome’s sprightly score in this all- 
round success. (Douglas-Levin) 


oar Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel 

~ Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 
musical. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Happy BirtHpay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen Hayes 
is on an exuberant holiday in Anita Loos’ 
comedy which is greatly helped by Jo 
Mielziner’s ingenious scenic effects and 
oshua Logan’s canny direction. (Rodgers- 
Senwenn) 


Pouan’s Ratnsow (Jan. 10) an utterly be- 

iling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
flabere and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly played 
and sung by an accomplished group. 
(Sabinson-Katzell) 


Au. My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clurman-Kazan-Fried) 


Jouy Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
frothy comedy, notable for Tom Ewell’s 
playing. (Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 


Bucapoon (Mar. 13) a musical of many de- 
lights by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 
Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver 
Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes. 
(Cheryl Crawford) 


A Youno Man’s Fancy (Afr. 29) comedy 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian) 


Tat Meprum anp THe TELEPHONE (May 1) 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s entertaining short 
operas, sung with spirit by Marie Deseam, 
Evelyn Keller and others. Cowles-Zimbalist- 
Lutyens) 


larme (May 28) the customary Center 
Theatre occupant. (Henie- Wirtz) 


Our Lan’ (Sept. 27) Eddie Dowling directs 
Theodore Ward’s story of Negroes in the 
dramatic reconstruction period. Brought 


uptown from the Henry Street Playhouse. 
(Dowling -Singer ) , . 


Tae Hemess (Sept. 29) is Wendy Hiller, 
here from England for this dramatization 
of Henry James’ Washington Square. Basil 
Rathbone ‘is her stern and cynical father 
and Patricia Collinge her sentimental aunt. 

ted by Jed Harris. (Finklehoff) 


THEATRE GUILD 


TE 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Entire production staged by AGNES de MILLE 


MAJESTIC 44th St. W. of Bway 
rng, Bert. ito. 48, 240, 41.80 
$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80 





How I Wonper (Sept. 30) Raymond Massey 
as an astronomy professor reflects Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s view of the present state 
of world affairs. (Gordon-Kanin 


The Musical Hit 
OKLAHOMA! 


wi 
oo Ld © apa a 


Dances N 


Commanp Decision (Oct. 1) William Wister 
Haines’ own stage version of his powerful 
war novel has an all-male cast which re- 
sponds brilliantly to John O’ Shaugh- 
nessy’s imaginative direction. (Bloomgarden) 


Music mi My Heart (Oct. 2) an imagined 
incident in the life of Tschaikowsky with 
the nostalgically romantic embellishment 
of his own music as adapted by Franz 
Steininger. Ruth Page choreography, 
Hassard Short direction. (Duffy) 


UNDER THE CounTER (Oct. 3) where trifling 
with the black market makes for musical 
comedy. Imported from England with 
Cicely Courtneidge. (Shauberts) 


Dear Jupas (Oct. 5) Bach music accompanies 
Robinson Jeffers’ dramatic poem, adapted 
and directed by Michael Myerberg. Chore- 
ography by Esther Junger, sets by Albert 
Johnson. (Myerberg) 


“A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


MAN AND SuPERMAN (Oct. 8) Shaw’s comedy 
on Broadway for the first time since 1912, 
revived by Maurice Evans who is its co- 
director and star. Costumes and settings 
by David Ffolkes and Frederick Stover, 
respectively. (Evans) 


YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


a ee aPC en wt em a 


Hicu Button Suoes (Oct. 9) 1913 costumes 
(Miles White) and backgrounds (Oliver 
Smith) for a 1947-style musical directed 
by George Abbott, choreographed by 
Jerome Robbins, scored by Jule Styne and 
Sammy Cahn. (Proser-Kipness) 


Attecro (Oct. 10) smooth handling of 
elaborate paraphernalia to tell the simple 
life-story of one Joseph Taylor, Jr. A Ham- 
merstein-Rodgers-de Mille-Mielziner- | 
Ballard collaboration. ( Theatre Guild) 





“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL 

CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 


$e 5 


Mepea (Oct. 20) Judith Anderson plays 
the title role in a free adaptation of | 
Euripides by Robinson Jeffers. John Giel- 
gud, who directs, plays Jason (for six 
weeks). ( Whitehead-Rea) 






a EN, AAS DRS | 


CLOSED 


Book and Lyrics VA fAusie by 
ALAN JAY LERN FREDERICK LOEWE 
DAVID BROOKS + MARION BEL! - P/MWELA BRITTON 

LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 
WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES MITCHELL 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE « Staged by ROBERT LEWIS 
1 Thooa Wi hve & Sith St, E020, Mas Yow 4S 238 
BURLESQUE (Dec. 25, 194¢5-Oct. 18, 1947) a ce Ia ey 


3 


THE MAGIC TOUCH (Sept. 3-Sept. 13) 
SWEETHEARTS (Jan. 21—Sept. 27) 

I GOTTA GET OuT (Sept. 25-Sept. 27) 
DUET FOR TWO HANDS (Oct. 7—Oct. 11) 





of the 
NEW SCHOOL 


. fic Workshop 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Full Courses for Day and Evening Students in All Branches of Stage, Screen, 
Television and Radio. Two fully equipped Theatres for all Workshop Activities. 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th Street 111 East Houston Street 
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Entr’acte (continued) 


covered them — and you have abe 
formance which has quality, ~ 

One other point is frequently o» | 
looked. All this talk about the ‘by, 
fessional’ theatre has created a fet 
among the American public, cnt 
and theatre workers themselves 4, 
nothing that is not ballyhooed , 
professional is worthwhile. Yet hist 
teaches us that some of the finest thing 
have come from those who have gp 
things for the sake of the doing my. 
than for the sake of a career, Chekhy 
was only an amateur playwright whe 
Stanislavski picked him up; § 
islavski himself was only an amape 
actor and director when he foun 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Here inj 
timore I once saw a group of youp 
sters — amateurs all — trying tp» 





| professional. They did their best wa 
| then. I refer to the University Play, 
| — Margaret Sullavan, Henry Fong 


Bretaigne Windust, Joshua Loge 
Kent Smith, Myron McCormd 
Jimmy Stewart etc. 

N. BRYLLION Pag 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THe Eprrors: 

N PAGE 69 in THEATRE ART & 

August, Eva Le Gallienne in 
review of Professor Downs’ book stats 
that ‘When We Dead Awaken has ner 
been performed in the American m 
fessional theatre.’ On the contr 
this play was produced on Marth; 
1905 at the Knickerbocker Thear 
New York, with a cast consisting ¢ 
Frederick Lewis, Dorothy Donne 


| James H. Lewis, Frank Losee, Florear 


| Kahn and Evelyn Wood. 





L. J. MIDDLETS 
Chicago, IIl. 
(According to The Best Plays of 18 
1909, When We Dead Awaken pigs 
three special matinees, March 7, 9 and” 
1905, at the Knickerbocker Theatre in Na 
York, and reopened at the Princess The 
on March 27, 1905 for a three-week 
— Editors’ Note.) 
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Hollywood designer, recalls # 
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Hawtrey 


and the Embaw 


JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


O* THE fringes of London ay. 


Derbyshire, Anthony Hays 
son of Sir Charles Hawtrey, fan 
theatrical figure of the early 1900 
building up a theatre Organize 
which is by way of becoming am. 
monopoly — but a healthy, be 
working one which has already » 


| tributed considerably to the Engi 


theatre scene. 
Three years ago, Hawtrey, wip, 
thirty-eight and began his care, 


| 1930 as a student at the Old Vic 
| over the Embassy Theatre at §& 
_ Cottage in northwest London, we 


for many years before the war hadle 
a prosperous experimental and ty 


_ theatre. The place was badly bling 


the stage being completely destyg 
but with government aid Hawtreyg 
it put to rights and opened in Febru» 


| 1945 with a revival of Barrie’s Qu 


Street. Since then some thirty 
plays have been produced, mot¢ 
them new scripts or at least news 
Britain. The theatre is not a repemp 
house, new casts being engage 
each production. Ten of the playshe 
been successfully transferred to le 


| don’s West End, the most notabk® 


ing Joan Temple’s No Room at the lm 


| realistically compelling study of di 


FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA — CERTIFICATE | 
Catalogue on Request | 


| A committee 


evacuees which is scheduled for Brut 
way this season. Last winter five pm 
which had been first seen at the 
bassy were running concurrently: 
the West End. 

The Embassy is run by Hawugs 
collaboration with his actress 
Marjory Clark, and Roland T. Os 
-with Val Gielguis 
chairman and Sir David Mane 
Fyfe, Lady Maxwell-Fyfe (a suse 
Rex Harrison), Thelma Cazalet-Ke 
Sir Lewis Casson and Clemence De 
as its members — discusses policy # 
the plays chosen by the three direct 
A representative of the Arts Cound 
present at these meetings. The be 
bassy receives no government §* 
but as a cultural organization * 
exempt from the entertainmens @ 

The theatre runs a club, with? 
full and 3000 Sunday members # 
for five dollars a year, have the we@ 
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-jyb-room an 
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arm! 


d can purchase tickets at 
educed prices. 
fa perm 


eport is invaluable. 


fer getting the sy 
arted Hawtrey took over the Theatre 
: yal at Buxton, Derbyshire, where he 
a week but uses two com- 


Embassy _ well 


ves a play 


P aies so that there may be two weeks’ 
“bearsal for every production. New 


ays are tried out here by companies 


zinly composed of young people 


wg their job. Sometimes the pro- 
wetions go on to the Embassy, some- 
mes not. 

[his past year Hawtrey supple- 
sented his activities by reopening the 
Sahessy Dramatic School, which had 
en closed since 1939, and leasing the 
and Theatre at Croydon, on Lon- 
ion’s southern With the 
Embassy for main productions and for 
-hooling and the houses in Buxton 


outskirts. 


x 
od Croydon for try-out work, Haw- 
wey has a thoroughly rounded set-up. 

‘We shall take forty to forty-five 
eydents a year in the Embassy school,’ 
»says, ‘and we hope that one in three 
| be a scholarship student. When 


ul 


u 


somising will be sent to Buxton to 
min practical experience. Then they 


sir training is completed, the most 


mk 


|go to Croydon, where we shall try 

# plays intended for the Embassy 
ad, possibly, the West End. In future, 

our Embassy plays will have one 
eck at Croydon and three at Swiss 

tage.’ 

Hawtrey does not employ stars un- 
s they are necessary to the play, as 
Mary Ellis was, for instance, for Hattie 
wv, lan Hay’s piece on the author of 
ule Tom’s Cabin. As a producer he is 
ways searching for new authors, and 
rads about 120 manuscripts a week. 
His choice has been successful enough 
juring these past two years to warrant 
¢ publication of a two-volume work 
led Embassy Theatre Successes. 

Hawtrey instituted the Ellen Terry 
ward this year for the best actor, 
tress and play of the year within the 
mater London area. His committee 

lvor Novello, Alan Dent, Hester 
tapman, Robert Lantz (of the story 
partment of a movie company) and 
usslie Bloom twenty-one 
President of the Gallery First Nighters’ 

awarded the silver statuettes 

Terence Rattigan for his play, 7 he 
"inslow Boy, Eileen Herlie for her per- 

Eagle Has Two Heads 


ind Frederick Valk for his acting in 


for years 


Tmance in J he 


Nn Gielgud’s production of Crime 
od Punishment 


They form the nucleus | 
anent audience and their | 









WINTER TERM STARTS JAN. 26 
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DIRECTING plays and pageants . . . opportunity of personally staging every 
type of theatrical event... graduates guaranteed employment 


with professional producing companies. 


only existing course for direction of musical comedies, revues, 


Part-time and Refresher Courses for ys see and advanced students. 


Qualified applicants accepted in the Advance Acting ( ompanies 


INCORPORATED 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc. 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX, HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF, 


Please send your brochure to: 
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IF you desire to act more than anything in your life 
and want others to be thrilled by your controlled 
emotional projection. 

IF you are willing to work privately and develop a 
resonant voice capable of stage projection . . . 

IF you work and work with a small group of talented 
actors, in our well-equipped Little Theatre, until you 
experience the enchantment of slipping into the 
character of another person . . . 

IF when you feel confident of having something real 
to offer the Stage, you desire real aid in establishing 
Professional contacts . 


THEN, we believe this is the Studio for you, 
as we combine the advantages of individual 
dramatic coaching with experience of Stock 
Productions weekly in our Studio Gold Room. 


Studio Shows recorded during actual production 
and played back for analysis. 


VIRGINIA DALY 
Director 


BOWN ADAMS 


Producor 
“A lot of Valve to o Few” 


Saturday school for 

childrenand adults. 

Populer courses at 
populer rates 


Write for Current Literature 
306 W. 81st St. (Riverside Dr. Location) 
New York 24, N. Y. TR. 7-4241 


All coaching by 
Miss Daly and Mr. 
Adams 


Developing 


dormant talent i; as much a part of teaching as 
instruction in dramatic expression or stage technique. Miss 
Robinson-Duff's success as a teacher of the drama is largely 
attributable to her ability to discern potential talent in the 
beginner, building it to successful maturity by painstaking 
and intensive methods of coaching. 


ENROLL NOW FOR LATE FALL COURSE 
WINTER COURSE STARTS JANUARY 5 





Teacher of Ine Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Ann STAGE +SCR 


Sothern, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Dougless RADIO 
Montyomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities. 
Volee training for teach- 


FRANCES 3 co 
ROBINSON-DUFEF 


Professional coaching, 
stage directing 
Booklet T 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7 900 


All instruction by Migs 
Robinson-Duff in person 








Marcus Blechman 


JUDITH ANDERSON in Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, directed by John Gielgud. 
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NOVEMBER 1947 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


The Theatre in Its Role of the Purifier 


HE SEASON on Broadway moves into full stride 
T with Robinson Jeffers’ Medea. The ancient Greek 
tragedy translated by a modern American poet has 
lost none of its searing violence. Restated in Judith 
Anderson’s acting and John Gielgud’s direction, it 
gems to cry out with all the anguish of a world in 
torment. In Paris and in London Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
Morts Sans Sépulture sounds an even more hopeless 
note of despair. Again, Vivian Connell’s The Nine- 
teenth Hole of Europe, which has been given in England 
and is mentioned for production this year in New 
York, Dallas and other centres, shows a world re- 
duced to the ultimate chaos of famine, plague and 
death, where nothing is left but a few human dere- 
licts — and the rats. 

‘I have a great hate for the violent,’ the hero of 
Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine exclaims, ‘they 
are the sick of the world.’ ‘To judge by the recrimina- 
tions that fly through the halls supposedly con- 
secrated to reason and good-will, to judge by the 
headlines that blacken the news morning after 
morning, the world is still suffering the deadly after- 
math of that sickness of violence which is war. The 
poet has not yet come who sees beyond the present 
tosome resolution of current discord. Meanwhile, in 
the few great tragedies which it has the courage to 
present — such as the Medea and Dear Judas, Jef- 
fers’ treatment of another universal theme — the 
theatre is following its predestined role in serving as 
a vehicle of spiritual catharsis, ‘affecting through 
pity and fear a purification from such passions.’ 
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The famous and often venerable Senz wigs, here 
sketched in their backstage hideaway by Irene 
Aronson, will once again adorn many celebrated 
heads throughout the Metropolitan Opera season 
opening November 10 for eighteen weeks. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
of Art, the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Whitney Museum have entered into 
a unique agreement which places their 
respective functions as repositories of 
art more clearly than before in the 
public mind. Hereafter, the Metropoli- 
tan will be ‘primarily concerned with 
the visual arts of the past, both Ameri- 
can and foreign’; the Modern will en- 
courage and study those of the present 
and recent past; and the Whitney will 
be devoted specifically to American art. 
The resulting interchange of materials 
should enforce the individual position of 
each of these New York institutions. 
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Theatre International 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


INCE theatrical art is a universal expression 
of mankind, and possesses the influence 
and power to link large groups of the world’s 
people, it is hereby decided to form an in- 
dependent international centre to be known 
as the INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE.’ 

The words are dry but the event they record 
dramatic. Around a long table at UNESCO 
House in Paris, theatre experts from four con- 
tinents gathered last summer to hammer out 
the groundwork of a world theatre organiza- 
tion that should bind the theatres of the na- 
tions together in ever-increasing usefulness 
and understanding. 

Toss a group of actors, playwrights, direc- 
tors, artists, architects, critics, technicians into 
a room together (temperature 104 in the shade), 
give them half a dozen languages in which to 
express themselves and a pile of documents 
with which to struggle and bid them come up 
with a plan for united action within a week 
and you might well expect pandemonium to 
ensue. It did, on occasion, as it does back- 
stage during rehearsals, but when the curtain 
went up at the end of the week of July 28- 
August 1 and the gentlemen of the press took 
their seats on the aisle, all the disparate ele- 
ments in the gathering had been worked into a 
coherent whole, a draft charter was ready, a 
plan of action outlined, a dozen or so countries 
pledged to action. The show was on. 

The director of this unique international 
production was J. B. Priestley, that dynamic 
and forceful Yorkshireman who believes in 
saying exactly what he thinks and in allowing 
the other fellow to do likewise as long as every- 
thing that is said is brief, salty and to the point. 
Elected chairman at the first session, Priestley 
ruled, to the vast delight of all present, that 


10 


there should be no oratory, that the Practig 
work of the sessions should begin at once a 
that the five days at the disposal of the dy 
gates should be planned, like any reheay 
period, with a view to reaching cemp 
objectives and accomplishing certain reyp 
within a given time. Like any good dire, 
Priestley had studied his script in advay 
and had assigned leading parts to subcomp: 
sion chairmen, to committee members, rp 
porteurs, translators and all the minor casg 
characters of an international conference, 

If the meetings ran smoothly and with & 
least possible waste of time and energy, it ws 
not only on account of Priestley’s gifts a; 
forthright and occasionally ruthless direciy 
The producer of the show, UNESCO ite 
was more than competent in its unobtruir 
but all-pervasive services. The Internation 
Theatre Institute has arrived at its preset 
development through the efforts of the theatr 
division of UNESCO, which came into being 
as part of the Section on Arts and Letter, a 
the first general meeting of UNESCO: 
November 1946 (see THEATRE ARTS, July a 
September 1947). Working with a small grog 
of theatre experts, Maurice Kurtz of the Pas 
secretariat carried out the plans made at 
November meetings and prepared the wayit 
the July conference. To this conference US 
ESCO invited the ‘experts’ individually, & 
fraying the expenses of two from each counit 
and suggesting that each country send 
observers on its own. 

The cast of characters at the July sess 
was distinguished. England was represent 
by the ubiquitous Monsieur Pree-estley, smo 
ing his stubby pipe and shepherding his fos 
with humorous and pertinent cracks; by Tf 
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one Guthrie, who flew in from Poland where 
ye had been attending a Shakespeare Festival 
ized by Léon Schiller; by Llewellyn 
Rees, head of the drama division of the British 
Arts Council, an actor himself and an able 
iding officer of the subcommission on 
organization ; and Stephen Thomas, head of 
the British Council. 

The French group was, as might be ex- 
pected, bursting with energy, ideas and dra- 
matic fire. Each in his different way, Jean- 
Louis Barrault and Armand Salacrou played 
leading roles. Barrault, who is not only the 
eading young French actor of stage and screen 
but a director, a creator of theatre as well, 
showed himself to be also an excellent com- 
mittee chairman. His animation, his Gallic 
warmth, the glint of laughter in his eyes, his 
sund sense and knowledge of theatre needs 
and problems made him an invaluable presid- 
ing officer of the group that struggled with the 
problems of exchange of companies. Armand 
Salacrou, distinguished playwright and presi- 
dent of half a dozen important French theatre 
organizations, was almost in himself a ‘na- 
tional centre,’ representing as he did so many 
important groups. Tall, thin, razor-keen, he 
led much of the discussion and, as vice-chair- 
man, occasionally presided at the general 
meetings. Pierre Renoir, head of the Fédéra- 
tion des Spectacles, paused briefly between 
film and theatre engagements to lend his large 
wisdom to the proceedings and the distinguished 
architects, Perret and Sonrel, attended a 
special session on architectural problems. 

From America Lillian Hellman and I came 
at UNESCO’s bidding while Clarence Der- 
went, president of Actors’ Equity, and George 
Freedley, critic and historian, attended, at 
UNESCO’s suggestion, as observers under the 
aegis of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. The nine other countries were rep- 
resented by one expert each. 

With the scene set at UNESCO House and 
the dramatis personae gathered, what was 
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actually accomplished in Paris during that 
sizzling week in late July? Three important 
forward strides were taken on the road to an 
International Theatre Institute: a draft con- 
stitution was accepted; a program of activities 
evolved, an interim organization formed. 

The first step in the formation of the In- 
stitute will be the establishment of national 
centres in each country. These may be 
organized by government, by private effort 
or by a combination of both according to the 
theatrical structure of the country involved. 
The national centres will send delegates to an 
International Congress which will, it is hoped, 
take place next summer. Having amended, 
adjusted, rewritten and finally accepted the 
draft constitution hammered out in Paris, the 
Congress will proceed to elect an executive 
committee whose function it will be to direct 
the affairs of the Institute, to arrange for 
further congresses, to establish a permanent 
secretariat and to carry out the mandates of 
the Congress as a whole. 

As for the Institute’s activities, everyone 
agreed that the first step should be an ex- 
change of information and a concerted attack 
on the barriers which prevent the easy flow of 
ideas and people from one country to the 
other. Each subcommittee at the July meeting 
found itself elaborating questionnaires on such 
subjects as the size and shape of box cars; the 
cost and regulations governing the moving of 
theatrical equipment from one country to an- 
other; the living conditions in various coun- 
tries; the size and equipment of stages. Others 
were concerned with new plays, with the ex- 
change of scripts, with copyright regulations 
and royalty charges, with translators and 
agencies. The actors were interested in work- 
ing conditions, in union regulations and the 
attitude of various countries toward foreign 
performers, in tax regulations and govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Obviously the ultimate goal of an Inter- 
national Institute will be the facilitating of the 
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exchange of companies, the possible establish- 
ment in each country of an International 
Theatre building which will receive national 
or representative companies from other states 
playing their own masterpieces in their own 
language. The group also anticipated a time 
when international theatre festivals could be 
held, which would include exhibitions of 
scenic design, lighting and theatre architecture 
as well as lectures and discussions, and would 
culminate in a happy rivalry of stage per- 
formances. 

The Paris ‘experts,’ having a hard core of 
practicality beneath their artist’s capacity to 
dream, believed that it was not necessary to 
wait until such grandiose schemes could be 
carried out in toto. They felt that much could 
be done immediately. Indeed if any proof 
were needed of the great usefulness of an active 
International Institute, the meetings in Paris 
constantly proved the point. As the ‘experts’ 
hurried from meeting to meeting down the 
echoing halls of UNESCO House, a barrage 
of questions and answers on every conceivable 
theatre subject would be exchanged. The in- 
ternational clearinghouse of information was 
already in full swing. It must now be made 
general, permanent, alive and useful to that 
great art of the theatre which as Jean-Louis 
Barrault defined it includes everything that 
happens on a stage — words, movement, 
music, light and the visual image. 

To start the ball rolling at once representa- 
tives of twelve of the nations gathered in Paris 
pledged themselves to the task of setting in 
motion the machinery which should establish 
national centres in their countries. Those who 
accepted the task there and then were the 
spokesmen of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Chile, Sweden, China, Brazil, Austria 
and the region of La Plata. Other countries 
are being asked through their governments 
and through their theatre organizations and 
theatre leaders to set up national centres 
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which will in turn cooperate internationgg 
through the Institute. Each country wi), 
the costs of its own national centre and w 
contribute — along the proportionate 
established for UN and UNESCO — 
the costs of the International Institute jgg 
While the process of building goes forw, 
UNESCO offers the Institute the invalg, 
assistance of its secretariat. 

The final action of the Paris conference», 
to elect an interim executive COMMittee why 
would represent a fairly wide Seogrank 
coverage and could, by correspondence » 
meetings, urge forward the establishmey, 
national centres and plan the definitive Qj» 
gress to be held next year. This commip 
consists of J. B. Priestley, chairman; Arm 
Salacrou for France; His Excellency ({ 
Sié, China; Juhlin-Dannfelt, Sweden; » 
myself for the United States. Léon Schilles 
Poland was also invited and places wer» 
served for a representative of the South Am: 
can theatre and for a delegate of the coup 
where the forthcoming Congress will be tt 
in 1948. 


And now the United States has the tas: 
setting up its own national centre. A firsts 
portant step has been taken. Richard Rodgn 
the Dramatists’ Guild President, and Clarex 
Derwent have accepted the co-chairmanshipd 
a committee to form the centre, to wht 
Lillian Hellman, George Freedley and |, & 
other members of the American group, # 
naturally lend all possible support. The Am 
can National Theatre and Academy, ham 
already proved its interest in the project? 
making possible the presence of two obser 
at the Paris meeting and by cooperating @ 
UNESCO in every way and on every occaiit 
both nationally and internationally, is # 
ready to help in whatever way is most effect 

The situation offers the American theatt! 
sharp challenge. Will it take its place in® 
International Theatre picture or will it ® 
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The American theatre stands very high indeed 
in European opinion. Young theatre people, 

icularly, turn eagerly toward the new 
world for inspiration, for practical advice, for 
the written word, for the plays that they them- 
gives, shut in by war and the struggle for mere 
wrvival, have been unable to write. They 
have heard of the brilliance of our productions, 
of the inventiveness of our direction, of our 
writers — not only O’ Neill (who is already a 
furopean classic) but of Thornton Wilder, 
Lillian Hellman, William Saroyan, Tennessee 
Williams, Arthur Miller as well. Here is a 
whole world awaiting our friendly approach, 
, world from which we can learn even more 
than we can teach — but which is ready, open 
and eager. Since it is in the very nature of our 
independent and individualistic theatre not 
to be subsidized (and therefore inevitably con- 
tolled) by government, our national — or 
should we call it our international — centre 
must be created and endowed by private funds. 


THREE NEW MUSICALS 


Where there’s a job to be done, theatre people 
usually find some way of doing it. The job 
here is for the American theatre to take its 
appropriate place—a leading one—in a 
field where international understanding and 
good-will can be enormously effective. 

As a matter of strict and practical fact the 
United States cannot afford any longer to act 
like a bashful child in matters of cultural 
exchange. Let us not leave all our contact 
with the world outside our bounds in the hands 
of the soldiers and the politicians. We talk a 


great deal among ourselves about our ‘way of . 


life’ but we leave it to the films to export a 
version of it that is so fantastic and sugar- 
coated that it only adds to the confusion of 
mind of our would-be friends. The theatre 
comes nearer to the core of the matter and, by 
its human presence and its human truths, by 
its people as well as its products, it can help to 
bring into accord the minds and spirits of men 
wherein alone lies any hope for the future. 


Three New Musicals 


CECIL SMITH 


_— the Richard Rodgers-Oscar Ham- 
{\ merstein II behemoth, brings expensive 
daborations of music, dance and stagecraft to 
a libretto concerning a young doctor named 
Joseph Taylor, Jr. Beginning with the day of 
his birth, his life history is detailed up to the 
crisis when, at thirty-five, he must decide be- 
tween a rich but empty practice in Chicago 
and a poor but honorable career of humani- 
larian service as his aging father’s associate in 
the small town in which he was born. That he 
chooses the nobler course amounts to the final 
affront in a story which all evening piles 
diché upon bromide and stock character upon 
contrived situation. 


Mr. Hammerstein made no mistake in sup- 
posing that the everyday experiences of simple 
and not very intelligent people can provide 
useful dramatic materials—as Our Town 
abundantly proves. But Allegro fails where Our 
Town succeeded, in discovering the ways by 
which the commonplace may be transmuted 
into the universal. As Mr. Hammerstein re- 
counts it, Joseph Taylor, Jr.’s life has little or 
nothing to tell us about our own lives or about 
the world in which we live, beyond offering 
a penny-dreadful moral lesson in its resolution 
of the final crisis. Joe was born, went to col- 
lege, married a young woman whose descrip- 
tion may be found under B in the dictionary 
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and narrowly averted the ruin her scheming 
ambition threatened to bring upon him. What 
of it? 

If Allegro were a routine musical comedy, 
its plot would be as acceptable as dozens of 
others. From the first word that was said about 
it, however, Allegro has always been described 
as a serious piece, an advance into the domain 
of lyric theatre in which the pooled talents of 
Mr. Hammerstein and Mr. Rodgers would 
reveal a new dimension of depth. Actually it 
has no such dimension, and its heavy super- 
structure of external production rests upon a 
dangerously weak substructure of ideas. For 
this reason Allegro is acceptable only as an 
exercise in stagecraft, not as a work of art. 

Except for Miss de Mille’s superior direc- 
tion and choreography, the staging of Allegro 
consists mainly of gadgetry raised to the nth 
power. Recollecting some of the devices he 
used in J Married an Angel, Jo Mielziner again 
has equipped the front of the stage with a 
treadmill — wider, I should say, and curved 
instead of straight — upon which bits of set- 
ting, furniture, properties and actors ride on 
and off the stage, with tormentor curtains at 
each end which rise unobtrusively as they pass 
under. Behind the treadmill, steps lead to a 
raised platform extending the full depth of the 
stage. At the back a large screen supplants the 
usual backdrop. Sometimes images are pro- 
jected onto it (nothing more exciting than the 
balloons decorating a college dance), some- 
times curtains are drawn in front of it, and 
rather too much of the time it just stands there 
completely bare. The two parts of the stage 
(front and back) are separated by two sets of 
curtains, one moving straight and the other 
diagonally, and many interesting visual effects 
are achieved by exploiting the whole gamut 
between opacity and transparency with vari- 
ous colors, angles and intensities of lighting. 
Except for the period mementoes appearing 
on the treadmill now and again, everything 
about the stage looks plain and tailored, with 
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the costly simplicity of a $250 afternoon dry 
It is tasteful enough to make you yearn fy 
something gaudy and wonder whether Josey 
Urban’s Ziegfeld Follies were so wrong after g 

This discreet stage is frequently Mono, 
lized by the most verbose speaking chory ; 
all history, reenforced by a singing chy, 
equally ready to commit itself on ANY subj, 
These imperious groups serve as a combig: 
Super-ego and Id for Joseph Taylor, | 
leaving remarkably little for John Battles, 4, 
plays the role, to do in his own behalf exge 
respond in a chain of reflexes. Much of 
time the presentation is better adapted » 
radio, from which it is patently borrow, 
than to the visible stage; you feel as thou 
you were attending a public broadcast ins 
unusually handsome studio. 

This feeling is greatly mitigated, howe 
by the ease and flawless design with whid 
Miss de Mille brings mobility to these np 
dancing ensembles. Their omnipresence my 
have given her sleepless nights thinking » 
something more for them to do; and evenmm 
than for her excellent choreography she & 
serves the Theatre Guild’s appreciation fe 
enabling the production to absorb these » 
parently indigestible lumps of massed hums 
ity without calling attention either to her ow 
mechanisms or to the shortcomings of t 
script. In the production as a whole she wa 
able to work with singular freedom and scop, 
since — for the first time — she was give 
charge of the entire staging. She could thes 
fore handle choruses, ballet and principals 
mutual contributors to a unified plan, a 
her results are altogether superb. No previos 
musical has approached Allegro in consisten 
of movement, expertness of timing and shay 
liness of visual patterns. 

The ballets inevitably take on more mea 
ing than the rest of the play because in thet 
selves they have more substance. Either & 
immensity of her chore or the pedestia 
quality of the book may account for the i 
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that Miss de Mille’s Allegro dances display less 
strength and novelty than those in Brigadoon. 
But this is arather unimportant distinction of 
degree, especially with regard to the Freshman 
Dance, which contrasts the gaucherie of col- 
lege dancing in the early flapper era with an 
idealized ballroom scene full of floating eleva- 
tion and high lifts, showing how the Freshmen 
imagine they look. With a considerable speak- 
ing role and several effective spots for her 
showy acrobatic-ballet style, Kathryn Lee 
comes out the best of the individual dancers. 


It is not possible to avoid the tender subject 
of Mr. Rodgers’ music any longer. One should 
approach with admiration the composer of 
Pal Joey, The Boys From Syracuse, Too Many 
Girls amd a long line of other popular scores 
hardly less distinguished, and I do approach 
him in that mood. But there is no evading the 
uncomfortable fact that Mr. Rodgers has al- 
ready stubbed his toe on two earlier occasions, 
with the ballet score for Ghost Town and the 
second half of Carousel. In Allegro he has not 
merely stubbed his toe; he has taken a head- 
long spill. It seems that the minute he leaves 
the metier of conventional musical comedy, 
in which he excels, and ventures into a more 


exacting area of theatre music he passes out- 
side the limits of his technique and his ideas 
alike. Even the best parts of the Allegro score 
misrepresent the composer who could com- 
mand the wit of ‘Bewitched, Bothered and Be- 
wildered’ or the charming, unaffected senti- 
ment of ‘Love Never Went to College.’ Here 
and there the Allegro music bubbles briefly in 
reminiscence of ‘June Is Bustin’ Out All Over’ 
or reworks a phrase from ‘People Will Say 
We’re in Love,’ but too many of the songs are 
afflicted with a Salvation Army soddenness 
which suggests that Mr. Rodgers conceived 
them as sequels to ‘Pore Jud Is Dead.” The in- 
strumental passages accompanying dramatic 
scenes are really terrible; they lean on repeti- 
tions of catch-lines and empty build-ups or- 
chestrated by Russell Bennett exactly as he 
has orchestrated countless other Broadway 
shows by rule of thumb for- some twenty 
years. The score as a whole is not very good 
Broadway — though its pretensions are likely 
to impress a good many Broadway sophisti- 
cates — nor does it satisfy the minimal re- 
quirements of the lyric theatre. 


High Button Shoes, a musical comedy of 
standard format with lyrics and music by Jule 
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Styne and Sammy Cahn, follows the Bloomer 
Girl precedent by capitalizing upon a grotesque 
fashion in feminine dress — in the year 1913 
this time. Miles White has spread himself high 
and wide with flamboyant hats and gowns 
with tight skirts split at the bottom and hiked 
up in front. The style quickly becomes monot- 
onous, though Mr. White does what he can by 
providing an unexpected color shock each 
time a new batch of costumes appears. Oliver 
Smith’s painted sets look amusingly flat in the 
manner of the period, but their charms also 
pall rapidly. For some reason nearly all his 
architectural details run to American Gothic 
and other kinds of Victorian gingerbread, 
leaving the confusing impression that the 
scene is laid in the Seventies. 

If a lightweight, mildly diverting musical 
comedy could be produced today at a 1913 
cost, the existence of High Button Shoes would 
be justified, but it hardly seems worth $175,- 
ooo, even if George Abbott did direct it. 
Jerome Robbins, the choreographer, is re- 
sponsible for the one first-rate scene, an out- 
rageously funny Mack Sennett chase on the 
beach at Atlantic City, with Keystone Cops, 
thieves with a satchel of swag, sinister gypsies 
and girls in modish bathing dress all disap- 
pearing and reappearing through the doors of 
a row of bath-houses, rushing up and down 
stairs, and getting hopelessly jumbled up in 
masterly slapstick fashion. Nothing else in the 
show measures up to this mad rout, which is 
about the only adequate reason for seeing 
High Button Shoes. 


The most conventional of the early entries 
was Music in My Heart, an operetta produced 
by Henry Duffy as a successor to Song of Nor- 
way, employing music by Tschaikowsky in 
conjunction with a fumigated account of his 
love life. Though it is impossible to become im- 
munized to Patsy Ruth Miller’s dismal book, 
Music in My Heart nevertheless affords some 
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pleasures in other departments. Recognis 
that Tschaikowsky’s music offers an un 
wide range of selection, Franz Steininger, 
made the musicianly adaptation, hag 
such good sense that instead of 
swamp of Song of Norway or Blossom Time 
the score stays on good hard ground; jg 
volatile changes of tempo, texture and m 
it almost rivals Offenbach and is mor 
teresting than much of Johann Strauss 
Die Fledermaus. The obvious pot-boilers 
not worked to death; several relatively jm 
familiar themes are used to advantage; andi 


piano piece called Troika en Traineaux emene 
as a clop-clop rival to the ‘Donkey’s Serenal 












Ruth Page is the best operatic choreography 
in America, and Music in My Heart gives New 
York its first chance to see this aspect of he 
work. There are two large-scale ballets am 
at the very opening, using music from Rossini 
William Tell for a subtle satire upon the 
Italian idiom once so fashionable in St. Petes 
burg; the other near the close, a grand pas 
deux in faithful re-creation of the French 
style of Petipa, with a beautifully conceived 
lyric duet attractively danced by Nichola 
Magallanes and Olga Suarez. Elsewhere ther 
are a demi-caractére scherzo of gossiping 
servants and a high-powered trepak (both with 
James Starbuck and Dorothy Etheridge a 
soloists); an insinuating exotic dance to th 
Danse Arabe was suppressed after the opening 
night. For those to whom Miss Page and 
Frankie and Johnny are synonymous, Musi # 
My Heart will offer an informative demonstra 
tion of the scope of her talents. 

As a salty Russian ballet mistress Vivienm 
Segal is her incomparable self, creating an ai 
of double entendre even when Miss Miller’ 
book provides no help. As Tschaikowsky, 
Robert Carroll transcends the expectations 0 
his part with a straightforward and admirably 
controlled performance. 
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THIS TIME TOMORROW 


Ruth Ford and Sam Jaffe are the leading players in the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction of Jan de Hartog’s drama, formerly known as The Death of a Rat. 
The play represents Broadway’s first exploration of the contemporary Dutch 


theatre. Set in Holland at the time of the German invasion, the action of 


This Time Tomorrow pictures the devoted work of a group of Dutch scien- 
tists, who continue their research despite the dangers which surround them. 
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MAN AND SUPERMAN 


Maurice Evans is both producer and co-director of the first Shaw revival in a 
season that may well turn out to be a GBS renascence. He also plays the role of 


John Tanner, to whom fall many of the author’s longest and most urgent 


arguments. The scene pictured above occurs toward the end of the first act. 
lanner beseeches Violet Robinson (Carmen Mathews) not to leave the house 
in anger because of the general but false assumption that she is to have an 
illegitimate child. Behind Mr. Evans’ outstretched arm may be seen Frances 
Rowe, an English actress making her American debut as Ann Whitefield. The 
others shown are Phoebe Mackay and Chester Stratton 
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WENDY HILLER in The Heir 





PROFESSOR STEVENSON, PROFESSOR STEVENSON 
AND PROFESSOR STEVENSON 


lurning aside from the light wit of his earlier contributions to the theatre, 


Donald Ogden Stewart adopts a serious tone and an experimental technique 
in How I Wonder, his first contribution to Broadway since Fine and Dand) 
seventeen years ago. The plot centres upon Professor Lemuel Stevenson, an 


astronomer who is forced to choose between the presidency of a college and 
loyalty to his ideals of social justice. In the scene above all three players are 
Professor Stevenson: Raymond Massey (right) is his outward physical form, 
Everett Sloane (left). his mind and Meg Mundy (centre) his conscience. The 
rooftop setting is by Donald Oenslager 











Fans, Trains and Stays 
A Sertes of Letters on the Art of ‘Period Acting’ 


ATHENE SEYLER 


(Impressed anew, as a result of the Gielgud company’s performance en Broadway last 
season in The Importance of Being Earnest and Love for Love, with the superiority 
of English to American actors in the technique of so-called ‘period acting,’ the editors of 
THEATRE ARTS asked Athene Seyler, co-author with the late Stephen Haggard of the 
THEATRE ARTS book, The Craft of Comedy, for her theories on the actor’ s interpreta- 
tion of plays of other times, and on the adaptation of a particular style to a particular 
period. In the following series of letters written during her tour of England in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan — one of a long series of ‘period plays’ to which the noted actress 
has lent her distinguished talent — Miss Seyler offers a fruitful analysis of the actor’s 
craft as applied to the plays of other days. —Editors’ Note.) 


MANCHESTER 
sHoutp like to oblige, but oh! my first 
| reaction is that so much too much is written 
and said that is only chatter in print and not 
of any value. I’ve really no idea why British 
actors play period pieces better than Ameri- 
cans—if indeed it is true! What can one 
ay? That the continuity of tradition in this 
country tends increasingly to influence us? 
(I don’t believe it!) That we have an innate 
conservatism in this island that preserves a 
cultural line of thought? (What a phrase!) 

I suppose in America you have so many 
originally alien influences at work, so many 
different national backgrounds, that the partic- 
warly English idiom expressed in our seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century plays, and 
nineteenth-century too, is lost in its purity. 
I suppose it is true that a certain crispness 
of speech and a precision of movement — an 
tlegance of gesture and an assumption of 
atificiality — come more easily to an English- 
bred actor than to one who is used to more 
loose slang, to easy drawl in speech and more 
ieedom of manners. We have kept a clipped 
mserved tradition of speech and manners 





through our aristocracy and public-school 
system, which has to be sacrificed in a land 
of more progressive democratic ideas. And 
without saying that one is better than the 
other it may help us over the smaller issues 
of period acting. 

I’ve been coaching our new Lady Winder- 
mere in how to use a fan in the nineteenth- 
century way, and someone (for John Giel- 
gud’s New York production of Love for Love) 
in how to use one in the seventeenth-century 
manner! ... 


ADELPHI Hore, LIVERPOOL 
Y SHOULD one set up to know anything 
about the use of the fan in any historical 
period? I very certainly have never read any 
descriptions, nor do contemporary pictures 
give more than an indication here and there. 
I suppose one bases any guesses one may make 
about these periods on what one knows of 
their customs and background and of the 
spirit of their times. 
In England we are never far from history. 
All day long we are in touch with historic 
customs, with buildings and traditions still 
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surviving from bygone centuries. Think of the 
civic functions, of the openings of Parliament, 
of our coronations and royal occasions which 
must foster in us almost unconsciously a sense 
of continuity in formal manners. One cannot 
enter any art gallery or any of the great houses 
open to the public without constant reminders 
of the fashions and particular attributes of 
different centuries, shown in contemporary 
portraits and period furniture. 

For instance, the use of a fan must have 
indicated and reflected the same attitude to- 
wards life as shows in the style of the hair- 
dressing, of the clothes and of the dances of 
any given age. The late seventeenth-century 
women wore a mass of shaking curls, bared 
their bosoms and evidently had flung them- 
selves out of Puritanism with a gay vengeance. 
So what more reasonable than to suggest in a 
Restoration play that one should flirt one’s 
fan and flutter it gaily around one’s curls, 
or gaze archly over it? 

In the next century one would gather from 
its more formal and exaggerated character, 
from the grace and dignity of the minuet and 
the pomp of the hair styles, together with the 
idiosyncrasies of the huge hats, that fans were 
also larger in proportions and, as we know, 
exquisitely painted. So perhaps a more meas- 
ured movement in their use —and a pose 
held with them at arm’s length, to display 
them to the fullest advantage — would be 
correct. 

Victorian influences substituted demure 
bonnets for Gainsborough hats, and dresses 
which emphasized delicacy and weakness in 
women’s behaviour. What more suitable than 
to use a fan to ward off difficulties (or over- 
heat), with a modest stirring of the air around 
one’s temples and a discreet shadowing of one’s 
face from the bold gaze of one’s partner? 

At least so I see it! And if this is not strictly 
what the real ladies of those days did with a 
fan, at least it will give an audience the spirit 
of the times and will be in keeping with the 
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manner of the plays of these periods — whig 
is what an actress sets out to do. 


Lexy 
v ask about the ‘period acting’ of 4 
French in comedy and whether they » 
similar to us or different in their ‘perigs 
traditions, and I have to confess that | have 
never seen a Moliére comedy done by the 
Comédie Frangaise, and in fact have actualy 
seen only two productions from that theatre 
once in 1914, I think — Hernani — and om 
last time they were over here — Ruy Blas, 

Each time I regret to say it seemed to my 
that tradition weighed so heavily on th 
shoulders of the actors that behind them | 
could see a long line of identical arms making 
the same gestures on the same cues, with thy 
same inflexions and pauses, as one sees oneself 
repeated unendingly in mirrors that face each 
other. The repetition was, I am sure, of som 
originally fine inspiration, but to me only th 
mechanics were left. I had the impression tha 
the technique of tragic acting (and perhaps 
I should have felt the same about comedy 
was far more detailed, cut and dried and 
inexorable than our own. Perhaps this come 
from their having had for so long a stati 
academy of acting where technique was per 
fected and then — I was going to say pickled— 
at least preserved intact from a former age. 

In England we have no such museum of act- 
ing — alas! I think much of value has bees 
lost for this reason, but it has left us a litte 
more elastic and varied in our attack— 
witness Mr. Gielgud’s season of repertory m 
1945, when his Hamlet had quite a new angle, 
from which we could see what was intrinsic 
his performance ever since he first played i 
many years ago, but now newly informed and 
considered. 

When one compares Sir Laurence Olivier’ 
performance of the same part one sees at ont 
that there is no common tradition of tragt 
acting such as I felt I recognized at the Com* 
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die Frangaise, and in a lesser degree I expect 
this to be true of classic comedy. The precision 
and intellectual tidiness of the French mind 
is so unlike our own that their comedy acting 
may well be much more formalized and clearly 
defined than ours, for national characteristics 
| believe are clearly shown in the art of 
different countries. 

The wealth of natural gesture that the 
French use in acting (as in their normal life) 
and the greater mobility of their facial ex- 
pression must give more force to their comedic 
expression. Our tradition is much more in 
understatement and oblique methods, and in 
comedy may seem to have less emphasis. But 
surely in pantomime and expressive by-play 
the French must be as superb in classic comedy 
as they certainly are in modern plays. . . . 


THE QUEEN AND CasTLE, KENILWORTH 
poUT wearing period costume: The most 
A important thing is not the dress one wears 
but what one wears underneath it, and in 
one’s mind. That is to say, the best Edwardian 
creation put on over a modern elastic belt, 
and worn by someone who crosses her legs and 
throws her chest in or stands with her weight 
on one hip, will never look in the least right. 
On the other hand, give me a pair of boned 
corsets high under the bust and to a point in 
front and laced tightly to the waist, and at 
least three full stiff petticoats, and I shall be 
able to wear a tablecloth and a lace anti- 
macassar with a good suggestion of 1870. 

But of course I must have the line of the 
train on the floor and remember to kick my 
skirt neatly ahead of me with my feet as I walk 
s0 as not to tread into it. I must hold my head 
erect and my back very straight, sit with one 
foot a trifle in front of the other on the floor, 
never lounge (even if one could in corsets), 
never put my hands on my hips but keep them 
neatly folded on my lap. 

I am wearing a train at the moment of 
writing which is quite a yard long on the floor 
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and incredibly heavy. How the modern young 
actress gets scared of this and says she can’t 
move this way, or get round that chair, because 
her train is in her way! One must, however, 
never be train-bound. The normal and correct 
thing to do is to pick up one’s train and throw 
it around one out of the way or, if it is a shorter 
day-gown of light material, to catch it at arm’s 
length behind and quietly lift it as one walks. 
It needs quite a deal of practice to get a train 
properly to heel, if I may put it that way, 
with elegance and neatness. 

Do you realize how different a shape one’s 
corset makes one? The modern ‘girdle’ gives 
a pear-shaped line behind, increases one’s 
waist measurement and leaves one’s bust to 
uplift or to constraint. When one puts on 
stays of the Victorian and Edwardian period, 
one’s waist is two inches smaller, one’s hips 
correspondingly bigger, and the line of the 
bosom is raised by quite two inches again 
and neatly thrown into a shelf under one’s 
chin when one sits down! So you can see how 
important it is to have one’s shape the correct 
foundation for a dress to hang on. 

I believe that in the sixteenth century stays 
were not made of whalebones but wood, and 
that long stiff line in front on which the slender 
Elizabethan torso was moulded gave women 
quite a different line again. I’ve never worn 
wooden corsets with an Elizabethan costume, 
but probably we would all look less like fancy 
dress and more like the originals if we did. 

Shoes, of course, are of great importance in 
giving one the correct poise for a dress. Im- 
possible to swim with tiny steps under a 
crinoline in modern high-heeled court shoes 
or wedge heels. One must have either flat 
sandals with ribbons crossed up the ankles 
or such low heels as to be nearly flat. The 
seventeenth century had square toes and per- 
haps one-and-a-half-inch heels, and not till 
the eighteenth century did one have higher 
ones, and even so these were ‘Louis-shaped’ 
and did not tilt one forward as the modern 
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shoe does. One’s walk and stance are quite 
determined by one’s shoes, as one can see when 
one changes from brogues to evening slippers 
nowadays. So how important they must be to 
an actress in assuming period dress! 

I’ve rather left men out of this discussion, 
but I am not altogether popular with younger 
actors when directing them in an 1890 play 
and forbidding them to put their hands in 
their pockets! But perhaps I had better leave 
them to one of their own sex for instruction 
as to how to negotiate a top hat, a cane and 
a four-inch collar! 

All we want in Kenilworth at the moment 
is a mackintosh and snow boots — how simple 
to wear! ... 


Tue Granp Hore, PLyMouTH 
OU ASKED me about producers and produc- 
eal or as you say directors and directing? 
I’ve never worked with John Gielgud, but 
having come into one of his nineteenth-century 
productions (Lady Windermere’s Fan) and seen 
his other Wilde plays I guess that he stresses 
mainly style in directing any period play. 
Now, i find that the question of keeping the 
balance between the artificiality of the period 
and the true characterization and humanity 
beneath the surface wit is as debatable a sub- 
ject as the age-long discussion of ‘sound versus 
sense’ in speaking Shakespeare! There must 
be a happy means whereby one can joy in the 
form and fantastication of the dialogue and yet 
bring out all the meaning of the lines. I am 
sure myself that the modern throw-away 
method is no use to dramatists such as Wy- 
cherley or Congreve and that the fullest value 
must be given to every single word. But in 
doing this one is apt to use forced inflexions 
and unreal tones—$it is just the trick of 
accomplishing the one and avoiding the other 
extreme that constitutes the charm and diffi- 
culty of speaking period plays. A fastidious 
ear and a simple heart should be the successful 
combination. 
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What about setting? Stylized or naturalistic? 
I believe I can play Restoration drama jp 
either, happily, and have indeed done 0. 
Nigel Playfair favoured the first kind of 
proach, and I remember a delightful set jp 
which we did Marriage @ la Mode where he had 
a permanent Renaissance bridge across th. 
back of the stage with two flights of steps 
leading up to it each side. This enabled him 
to invent my entrances and exits as 
the ridiculous Frenchified lady — up one flight, 
across the bridge and down the other each time 
— and as I had bunches of curls hanging each 
side of a huge hair arrangement, they bobbed 
and flew about with each step up and dow 
and made a perfect visual gay joke of ones 
appearance. That I consider true and imag. 
inative production, for it used legitimately a 
device to emphasize the peculiarities and 
modes of the time. 

A great deal of space and room to move in 
is a boon to an actress in a seventeenth-century 
play, for breadth of gesture is essential, A 
stage cluttered up with furniture is probably 
quite wrong in that century. The scenes are 
obviously intended to be played very often 
with sweeping movements and on the feet 
more than in the modern ‘sits settee left’ type 
of acting. 

I like a lot of light for artificial comedy — 
and footlights — and every gay help of music 
and colour to add to the theatricality of these 
old plays. No subtle shadows or half-lights 
no modernistic crudities; preferably, for me, 
should a setting be ‘pretty,’ with any coarsenes 
in the text softened bya charming backgrouné. 

I do not believe that the old plays — essen 
tially forthright and straightforward in essence 
as they are — need or, indeed, allow of fan 
tastication or of distortion in their setting. 
Everything about the production should be as 
sparkling and lucid as possible. With which 
few notes I leave the field clear to any of our 
more adventurous producers who care to chal- 
lenge my theories in practice. . . . 


see —_— 
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THE PARIS SEASON: L’APOLLON DE MARSAC 


Dominique Blanchar, nineteen-year-old daughter of the celebrated comedian 
Pierre Blanchar, is enchanting Paris theatregoers with her quiet, delicate 
performance with Louis Jouvet in Jean Giraudoux’s one-act comedy, L’ Abollon 
de Marsac, at the ThéAatre de l Athénée. Giraudoux wrote the play in 1940 
while he was an exile in Switzerland and managed to send the manuscript 
secretly to Jouvet, who was then in South America. With Eduardo Anahory 
in the title role Jouvet directed and acted in the world premiere in Brazil. 
Seven years later the original company is reunited in Paris, and L’ Apollon de 
Marsac, praised by Carrefour as ‘a ravishing production,’ has become one of the 
outstanding successes of the year. Another recent and striking entrant upon 
the Paris scene is Les Bonnes, a psychological melodrama about two servant 
girls who undertake to murder their mistress, by Jean Genet, a young poet of 
the Cocteau circle. The chief controversy of the moment rages over Francis 
Poulenc’s opera based on Guillaume Apollinaire’s Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 
in which Tirésias undergoes a double metamorphosis into a man and into a 
woman again. Since Tirésias traditionally symbolizes France’s weakness, the 
opera is an allegory of the renewed strength and repopulation of the nation. 
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In Leo Kerz’s settings for the Katharine Cornell production of Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra abstract steps are combined with a rigorously geometric 
treatment of realistic details. With Godfrey Tearle as Antony, Miss Cornell is 
now on tour, with the New York opening scheduled for late November. 











The San Francisco Spotlight 


Music at the Golden Gate 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


CULTURAL life of any community is made 
Te of a considerable variety of forces. That 
of the Pacific coast, for instance, is strongly in- 
quenced by its impingement on the Orient. 
But it is made manifest almost solely in our 
painting, sculpture and decorative arts; Pacific 
coast music remains as remote from the Orient 
as that of Stockholm or Kokomo. 

If the musical life of the San Francisco Bay 
region has a profile of its own, it has largely 
been molded by three characteristics of the 
community as a whole. San Francisco is the 
dldest big city west of St. Louis and has the 
greatest amount of settled, responsible wealth; 
as big cities go, it is relatively small; its popu- 
lation contains a large proportion of Latins. 

Thanks to the Latin population, opera was 
the first form of European music to be firmly 
established in this part of the world, and it re- 
mains the one with the largest and most en- 
thusiastic audience. In the Nineties there was 
an opera house in San Francisco which kept its 
doors open 365 days a year. Today, though the 
season is fairly short, the San Francisco Opera 
Company is second only to the Metropolitan 
in national importance, while, according to 
many who ought to know, its productions sur- 
pass those of New York in style and quality. 
Its present season — the twenty-fifth — will 
be discussed in detail in these columns at a 
later time. The main point to be made about 
it now is that it exists, that it flourishes in a 
superbly eppointed opera house built for it by 
the city and that it receives a small municipal 
subsidy, as also does the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On the other hand, choral 
music, a prominent development wherever a 
British or German tradition prevails, has a 





very small following in San Francisco. Even 
though the city supports a municipal chorus 
and has a full-time chorus master on the public 
payroll, choral performances are few in num- 
ber, and generations of music lovers can grow 
up knowing virtually nothing of that rich and 
important literature. 

The relative smallness of the city is probably 
the chief reason for the comparative ease with 
which municipal support for music has been 
gained in San Francisco. A public opera house, 
public funds for symphony concerts and opera, 
a municipal chorus and a municipal band are 
more likely to come into being in a place 
where everyone knows everyone else than in a 
place where the arts and their followers are 
lost in a welter of indifferent millions. The 
orchestras that draw support from the body 
politic are likely to be in cities like San Fran- 
cisco and Baltimore, not in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

To be sure, municipal support for San 
Francisco’s music has not always been an un- 
mixed blessing. It has involved music in all 
sorts of political ineptitude and ignorant 
blundering, as witness the widely publicized 
episode of last winter when Pierre Monteux 
justly refused to conduct the city-supported 
concerts of the San Francisco Symphony 
unless widespread changes of policy were 
adopted. Still and all, the fact remains that 
the community of San Francisco does help 
support music with public funds to an extent 
that is unique among American cities. 

Yet this municipal contribution by no means 
wholly explains the durability of San Fran- 
cisco’s musical institutions. The age, wealth 
and settled tradition of the community account 
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even more importantly for the continued exist- 
ence of the opera and the orchestra, whose 
deficits after all are only very partially made 
up by city money. They also account for the 
existence in this area of such large and influ- 
ential institutions of learning as the University 
of California in Berkeley, Mills College in 
Oakland and Stanford University near Palo 
Alto. 

Each of these big schools has its own special 
musical atmosphere. Stanford, for instance, 
has a small music department and a large 
school of the theatre with a beautiful and splen- 
didly equipped auditorium. Consequently, it 
has become a centre for the production of 
opera according to modern methods of staging 
which have yet to make much of a dent in the 
minds of those who control the San Francisco 
Opera Company. Recent productions include 
Mozart’s Magic Flute (which had not been 
given in this region since the annual visits of 
the Metropolitan before the earthquake of 
1906), Weber’s Der Freischiitz and Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes is promised for next spring. 

The University of California is primarily a 
centre for musicology and composition. With 
Ernest Bloch and Roger Sessions heading its 
composition staff, it has a pronouncedly mod- 
ern orientation; it is the only American uni- 
versity which has played host to a festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music. The first performance of such new 
works as Sessions’ opera, The Trial of Lucullus, 
is as characteristic of the university’s musico- 
logical interests as its recent production of 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas (with a Chinese 
Dido, an Italian Aeneas and a Negro Witch). 

The music department of Mills is more like 
a college conservatory than the other depart- 
ments, but it serves a legitimate function, since 
there is no large-scale conservatory in the Bay 
region, although one has been launched at 
least once a month for the past ten years. The 
great musical personality of Mills is the French 
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composer, Darius Milhaud, who is Now 
Paris on a year’s leave of absence, but Who wi 
probably return, at least on a part-time bag 
Milhaud’s primary achievement during \ 
years here is to be found in his own portigi 
rather than in the results of his teaching. } 
number of composers he has developed in Qy 
fornia is infinitesimally small. The same iS tre 
of Bloch and Sessions at Berkeley, howe 
and of their predecessors there, Arthur Bly 
and Randall Thompson. A few composer, 
great ability have, to be sure, emerged fig. 
the influence of these men, and most of ther 
like Bloch’s pupil, William Denny; Sesgioy 
student, Andrew Imbrie; or Howard Brubed 
who worked with Milhaud, have promp) 
been added to the faculties to which the 
teachers belong. In defense of these teacher 
however, it should be recognized that op. 
posers of outstanding talent do not devel 
every year. In their own day no other Block 
Milhauds or Sessionses graduated with Blok 
Milhaud and Sessions. 


San Francisco’s opera season is a shot 
grand jag each fall. By contrast, the seasond 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, whid 
begins in November and runs through Apri 
seems long, but it is actually shorter than tha 
of any other major orchestra in the county 
It has to be, since the same musicians pla 
for the opera, and furthermore in a townd 
this size there is no room for opera and i> 
phony concerts simultaneously. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
of course, a lengthened shadow of the man wht 
stands at its head, Pierre Monteux. Unlike ls 
only important predecessor, the late Alf 
Hertz, Monteux has not restricted his acti 
ties to California but takes advantage of t 
relative brevity of the local season to appear& 
guest conductor of eastern orchestras, and las 
season he took the San Francisco orchestra e@ 
with him. Consequently Monteux remaifs! 
figure of national importance and celebnit 
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and the legends of his rotund personality are 
familiar to audiences everywhere. 

If | were ever called upon to write a ‘profile’ 
of Monteux, I should be sure to speak of one 
very revealing episode. During one of his con- 
certs last year there was an appalling false 
entrance on the part of a single violinist which 
drew an acid line in my review. The next day 
Monteux called me up and suggested that I 
apologize. The fault, he said, was his; he had 

‘yen a wrong cue and the violinist in question 
had followed him. The others, knowing the 
cue was false, had disregarded it. Only a man 
whose craftsmanship is as solid as a church 
would dare to call attention to his own error 
in this way. On the platform and in the re- 
hearsal room he is the quietest conductor in the 
business; there are not and never will be any 
tales of extravagant actions on his part in con- 
nection with any performance. 

He has his temperamental limitations. He 
plays comparatively little eighteenth-century 
music, and sometimes his interpretations of it 
are not altogether happy. He does Beethoven 
with the lucidity and clarity of the French 
tradition. Rather strangely for a Frenchman, 
he is especially sympathetic to Schumann and 
Brahms but has relatively little interest in the 
music of nineteenth-century Russia. He is 
perhaps the greatest Berlioz conductor alive, 
but plays little Berlioz. He is also, in all prob- 
ability, the greatest living conductor of De- 
bussy and Ravel; these composers he plays all 
the time. He supports modern music actively 
and once came close to resigning because some 
of his backers did not like it, but that incident 
is long past. At one time he programmed big 
works by modern European contemporaries 
and nothing but little works by contemporary 
Americans, but that too is changing. 

A new development on the San Francisco 
horizon is the Civic Ballet, which is not munic- 
ipally supported but will make its bow this 
month in the municipally-sponsored concert 
xries. This company is an outgrowth of the 
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San Francisco opera ballet, which has always 
done a good deal on its own, apart from 
the opera season. The Civic Ballet is being 
launched as a major company to serve the en- 
tire west coast, with its nucleus and head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


The influence of the commercial concert 
corporations with their distribution of talent 
from New York is extremely strong, and works 
to prevent the development of the commu- 
nity’s own resources, particularly as regards 
interpretative talent. Characteristic of this 
harmful influence is the action of the city art 
commission, which passed a resolution calling 
for the encouragement of younger artists of 
the community. Ignoring the recommenda- 
tions it had asked Mr. Monteux to make, the 
commission booked Florence Quartararo, who, 
though a San Francisco girl, had had no en- 
couragement whatever from any of the agen- 
cies of her own community until after her suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan in New York. (In 
justice it should be said that the commission 
finally did act on Monteux’s advice, but not 
until a year and a half later, and then only be- 
cause of the intense and vociferously expressed 
resentment its previous action had caused.) 

The brightest exception to this rule, locally 
speaking, is the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, which has repeatedly opened its doors to 
local singers, even if it did by-pass the par- 
ticular singer mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. In recent years the Symphony, too, has 
waked up a little in this respect; and Monteux 
is not inattentive to what the local composers 
have to offer nowadays. But San Francisco is 
still a very long way from an independent and 
self-respecting musical life, secure in its own 
judgment and capable of taking pride in its 
own values. The city will not achieve this until 
musically trained and musically sensitive peo- 
ple, comparable to the trained directors in 
charge of museums, are generally placed in 
command of its musical activities. 
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The Theatre 


In Eire 


R. M. FOX 


INCE the films have taken many of our prom- 
S ising Irish actors, it is fitting that America 
should send two film stars as visitors to the 
Irish stage. Paulette Goddard and Burgess 
Meredith in Winterset, supported by a splendid 
Irish cast, drew record crowds to the Dublin 
Gaiety. Though Dublin was baffled at first 
by the simplicity of Meredith’s acting, he won 
his audience through his flashes of dramatic 
power, and Miss Goddard retained the 
charm the screen has made familiar. Micheal 
MacLiammédir, usually seen in more urbane 
roles, portrayed the gangster Trock effectively. 
But Anew McMaster as the mad judge came 
near to dominating the performance with his 
acting power and magnificent physique. Mc- 
Master, who is MacLiammédir’s brother-in- 
law, is known as the man who has made the 
plays of Shakespeare familiar to all the towns 
and villages of Ireland. 

Among Irish plays the most distinctive and 
original of the year was Donagh MacDonagh’s 
Happy as Larry, a verse play in the Dublin 
argot dealing with love, marriage and sudden 
death. There are a chorus of six tailors who 
discourse on women and love, a gravedigger 
who moralizes sepulchrally, a villain of a 
doctor with a spiky black mustache, an 
amorous widow and a treacherous wife. Out 
of this emerges a lively, bawdy play with 
touches of beauty. Beginning unpretentiously 
as a fugitive Lyric Theatre Company show 
squeezed in for two nights at the Abbey, 
Happy as Larry so captivated audiences that 
there is talk of London and American pro- 
ductions. [E. Martin Browne is presenting it 
this season at the Mercury Theatre in Lon- 
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don. — Ed.) In the riotous, poetic tradition , 


O’Casey and Synge, and with a sardoni 
note from James Joyce, MacDonagh bs 
caught the rhythm of Irish life in the }; 
spirits, song and dance of his play. The Abbe 
production was preceded by Austin Clare, 
The Second Kiss in which Cyril Cusack ay 
his wife, Maureen, appear under the moon x 
Pierrot and Pierrette. The verse, like i, 
players, is witty and graceful. 

This year the centenary of Daniel O'G», 
nell, who won Catholic emancipation, is beigg 
celebrated, and a play about his life entitiy 
The Great Pacificator, by Sigerson Clifford, 
an Abbey attraction. Eloquent, vulgar ay 
energetic, a leader who could sway multituds 
O’Connell had a core of greatness. The (i 


ford play is a historical document full of te | 
atmosphere of the times and the despair g | 


the famine years which marked the end ¢ 
O’Connell’s power. 

Lord Longford has continued to make th 
Gate Theatre the home of classical dram 
Twelfth Night, The Cherry Orchard, The Rivals 
The School for Wives, Hedda Gabler indicate the 
kind of play he ordinarily favors, though 
there has been a sprinkling of thrillers, chief 
among them Christine Longford’s adaptation 
of Sheridan Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas. At the 
Gaiety the Earl of Longford’s translation d 
Oedipus the Tyrant was produced by Hilton 
Edwards, along with Shaw’s Don juan in Hel 
The Gaiety Theatre staged four other Shaw 
plays and also a distinctive production o 
André Obey’s Noah with Hamlyn Benson # 
Noah. 

In Galway the players of the Gaelic theatr, 
the Taibhdhearc, are at work under the 
direction of a young enthusiast, Walter 
Macken, who has produced European master 
pieces in Irish besides writing several pieces 
his own. His English play, Mungo’s Mans, 
with its picturesque Galway tenement setting 
of Buttermilk Lane, has been produced at tht 
Abbey and in London. 
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Gielgud 
Rehearses 


Medea 


VIRGINIA STEVENS 


£ sTART of the rehearsals for John Giel- 
Tut's production of Robinson Jeffers’ 
Medea was an occasion of many firsts. It was 
the premiere of the American poet’s free adap- 
tation of the Euripides classic which he wrote 
expressly for Judith Anderson; it was John 
Gielgud’s first production of a Greek classic; 
and it was his and Judith Anderson’s first ap- 
gearance in a Greek drama. It is, in fact, the 
fst time the Medea has been done in the mod- 
em professional theatre. Not since Mme. 
Fanny Janauschek’s company of German 
actors played it at the Academy of Music in 
1867 has a professional company attempted 
this drama in America. 

In the house on East Thirty-Eighth Street 
which serves the youthful producing firm of 
Whitehead and Rea as headquarters, the cast 
assembled for the first time on a stifling hot day 
in September. In a small library on the second 
floor, before a card table which had been set 
out for him, John Gielgud sat, prompt-book in 
hand, while the actors gathered in a semi-circle 
about him: Judith Anderson, Albert Hecht 
Creon), John Straub (Aegeus), Richard Hyl- 
ton, Kathryn Grill, Leone Wilson, Grace 
Mills, 

On the mantelpiece in the library stood Ben 
Edwards’ detailed model of the set — the pil- 
lared facade of Medea’s house with the long 
eps, a garden at the side, the sea in the 
background. 

The reading began, and the imminence for 
us today of Robinson Jeffers’ version of the 
prodigious tragedy of passion and revenge was 
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quickly evident. Medea’s exile in a strange 
land, her loneliness and isolation among the 
alien Greeks, Jason’s ruthless drive for power, 
even the hideous denouement — all are fa- 
miliarly paralleled in the world we know; in- 
deed we have known even larger, more hide- 
ous tragedies. Expanding, vitalizing the text, 
Gielgud’s direction gives the flesh-and-blood 
reality of today to these legendary people. 

The first day every actor was stopped in his 
reading while his character was described by 
the director in a few telling phrases. ‘The tutor 
is a meek man with a servant’s habitual re- 
spect.’ The three actresses representing Chorus, 
who had been chosen for contrast of body and 
voice, were immediately personalized. Gielgud 
did not hesitate to give the actors his own 
interpretations and in his illumination of the 
roles the richly dramatic elements of the play 
were revealed. But when he finished he would 
tell the actor, ‘Do what is natural to you.’ To 
demonstrate is his own quick, instinctive 
method of directing. He is first the actor. 

No false note escaped his sensitive ear. The 
actors on this first day had an understandable 
tendency to read their lines as poetry. He let 
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nothing pass. ‘Pay no attention to the punctua- 
tion. That’s one way writers torment actors. 
It’s the meaning you must observe.’ 

He stressed contrast. ‘You must look for the 
opposite colors. In a strong person like Creon, 
for example, find the tenderness. There’s too 
much Goering now. Don’t ever be obvious.’ 
Again and again he emphasized, “Think out 
the meanings. The reading will depend on 
thought and motive.’ 

The youngest member of the cast delivered a 
full performance, muscles tensed, body quiver- 
ing. Gielgud’s lean face looked quietly amused. 
Slender and small, Judith Anderson sat utterly 
relaxed, her black tortoise-shell glasses perched 
now on her nose, now shoved up on her fore- 
head in a quick little gesture as she turned to 
the director. ‘I’d like to get that all in one 
breath. What do you think, John?’ It was 
startling to hear the passionate speeches, the 
deep resonant voice coming from the small, 
quiet figure in the modern easy-chair. 

Perspiration was running off the actors’ 
faces. Not a breath of air stirred. There was a 
break for ice water. Walking over to the model 
of the set, I saw that little chessmen indicated 
the actors’ positions. ‘Do you work out all the 
business beforehand?’ I asked Gielgud. 

‘In no cut-and-dried sense,’ he answered, 
‘but I have a definite plan even if it’s only 
something to break away from. It’s important 
for the actors to feel that you know precisely 
what is to be done.’ 

The reading proceeded. With his perfect 
sense of timing, his unfailing ear for the right 
emphasis, Gielgud orchestrated the voices, 
suggested readings for variety and contrast — 
but never without motivation. He directs 
with a strong musical sense. “This whole pas- 
sage is like a song. Diminuendo here, soaring 
there.’ 

On the second day the play was broken 
down into scenes, each one taken separately. 
This day was utterly different from the first. 
There was complete informality, a gaiety 
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which no doubt the subtle director had Created 
for the relaxation of his cast. (Until the fifth 
day of rehearsal is passed and his contract thus 
assured it is hard for an actor not to work with 
tension.) Gielgud himself was full of bubbling 
humor; his ideas poured forth in a stream 

‘We must try to marry the two method 
Shakespeare and realism,’ he pointed out to the 
actors. “Ihe emotions come out of reality, by 
in physical terms — in gesture and movemen 
— it is a heightened reality. This is Bach 
played with a grand simplicity.’ 

He began to give them the atmospher 
‘Here in this first scene there is sunshine and 
the feeling of the sea, the archaic life. No atom 
bomb, no noises of today, but the laughter of 
children, the soft air, light and peace, the 
beauty of living among simple real people — 
the whole quality of this first mood is in utter 
contrast to Medea.’ 

An actress read: 

Never pray for death, never pray for death, 

He is here all too soon. 

“Why does she say this?’ he interrupted. 
‘Perhaps her own child died last year. It mus 
have some such strong personal meaning for 
you. Each thought must be clear. The image 
must come into your brain just a second before 
you speak — as it would in real life. It is the 
way all actors must work on Shakespeare. So 
much of good acting is knowing when and how 
to pause. You must time to the split second’ 

With vivid similes and _ paraphrases he 
goaded their imagination. ‘Here she turns on 
him like a cobra.’ ‘His words are like detective 
tracking her down.’ 

With constant change of tempo and key he 
thrust monotony out. Medea talks to th 
women of childbirth. They huddle together, 
soft and intimate in shared experience: 

It is easier to stand in battle three times, in the 
front line, in the stabbing fury, than to bear 
one child. 

But an instant later she has broken the mow 
completely with her dark hints of revenge. 
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Gielgud was quick this day to compliment 
an actor for a correct reading. ‘Actors are very 
easily hurt,’ he explained later. ‘I should say 
the ideal approach to them is ruthlessness com- 
bined with politeness. (As an actor I’m not 
very touchy. I like to be told about manner- 
ms.) But it all depends on the actor. You 
must study your cast and know how to handle 
each one. 

‘You see, an actor’s perceptions are delicate 
and complex,’ he continued, slumping down in 
the chair, his long legs swinging over the side. 
‘With one set of feelings he is creating the emo- 
tions of the character, he is listening as if he had 
never before heard the questions and replies of 
the other actors, as if his own words were new 
to his ear. At the same time another set of 
nerves is reacting to the audience, tightening 
the reins if they are not attentive. Yet it’s fatal 
to become too conscious of an audience. That’s 
when they begin to encourage you in your 
worst effects. By their quick response to broad 
effects an audience will tempt you to indulge in 
cheaper things but you must never allow them 
to dictate to you.’ 

On the third day there was much excitement 
among the cast, for Gielgud had agreed to play 
Jason. This time he put the play on its feet. He 
was everywhere suggesting movement and 
gestures. Like the chessmen he had been ex- 
perimenting with on his model stage, the 
actors now seemed merely his puppets. 

He talked to them of costumes. ‘We must 
begin to use the long draped skirts, the flowing 
sleeves as quickly as possible,’ he told the wo- 
men. ‘Flowing sleeves and drapes will suggest 
many effective gestures to you. Ellen Terry 
always wore her dresses longer in front so she 
could catch up the folds. I remember the un- 
utterably graceful gestures she had!’ 

The fourth day the actors had taken his 
suggestions to themselves, they were making 
them their own. They were no longer puppets. 

Judith Anderson would do nothing that did 
hot seem to her to coincide with the thought 
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and feeling of a scene. There is an encounter, 
for example, between Medea and Aegeus. 
Having been banished from Corinth by Creon, 
father of Jason’s bride, Medea throws herself 
on the mercy of Aegeus of Athens. She prom- 
ises him the use of her occult power if he will 
help her. Aegeus has just come from the Del- 
phic Oracle. He longs for a son and Medea 
promises him fulfillment: 
I should need peace and a free mind 


While I prepared the medicines to make you 
well. 


Gielgud suggested that Aegeus rise in his 
eagerness: 


You’ll have them, 
you'll have them, Medea. 


‘No, no, it isn’t right,’ Judith Anderson said. 
“The movement makes too much of this. 
Medea wants to get through with this deal and 
get on to what is really filling her mind.’ They 
tried it her way: a simple pledge with hands, as 
Aegeus kept his sitting position. Now it was a 
lesser thing. Gielgud agreed. 

Even in the small room as they worked one 
could begin to see a suggestion of form, of the 
pose and movement, the style that was being 
slowly created. 

Whenever Judith Anderson read, the extra- 
ordinary power and credibility of her tortured 
Medea came clear. Her readings indicated 
long study. ‘I understand her in modern terms, 
as modern as I can,’ the actress told me after 
the rehearsal. “The words are so beautiful, they 
speak for themselves. I can forget them and 
work for the reality of the emotion . . . I see 
her as the great barbarian, purely animal, all 
her reactions fiercely primitive in contrast to 
the smooth and cultured Greeks. 

‘I love the part because it is such a challenge. 
Lady Macbeth with her few telling scenes is 
simple compared to Medea who must sustain 
this play.’ 

‘What did you mean when you told the 
actors to marry Shakespeare and realism in this 
play?’ I asked John Gielgud. 

‘All those — like Laurence Olivier, Maurice 
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Evans and myself— who have successfully 
produced the classics for modern audiences 
have found a half-way ground. We must raise 
young actors to a broader style and the tradi- 
tional actors must be brought down to a more 
realistic level. The people in these great plays 
have the same fundamental emotional reac- 
tions that we do, the psychology of emotion is 
the same. But if one is at all atavistic it is 
fascinating to step into another time. I think an 
audience should be excited and held by Medea. 
I want them to take out of the theatre a feeling 
of splendor and pity and terror.’ 

On the sixth day the rehearsals moved to the 
theatre. Against the blank walls of the stage, in 
the bizarre light of rehearsal spots, the figures 
of the actors took on dramatic dimension. 
Occasionally a scene came alive. But in the 
main the actors struggled to coordinate words 
and movement in the larger space. 

Gielgud’s tall thin figure strode down the 
aisle from the back of the theatre, leaped on the 
stage to demonstrate a walk, a gesture. ‘Sim- 
pler. Make it simpler. You’re doing too much.’ 
Quickly he seized the right movement, the 
effective grouping. He was continually aware 
of the stage picture. 

And when he stepped in to play Jason, with 
penetrating and quick intelligence he set the 
key of the rehearsals; the actors were on their 
toes to match him. 

A scene between Jason and Medea began to 
suggest the power of the play. Jason has come 
to chide Medea for her anger, to reason with 
her: 

Time and again I’ve smoothed down Creon’s 
indignation, then you like a madwoman, 
like a possessed imbecile, 

Wag your head and let the words flow again; 
you never cease 

From speaking evil against him and his fam- 
ily. So now — you’ve got it. Call yourself 
lucky, Medea, 

Not to get worse than exile. 

In the rebuke his movement is toward her but 
her furious reaction drives him back. 
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(The bodies of these two obeyed thes 
thought like well-drilled soldiers while they 
voices registered every nuance. Their skilk 
were beautifully matched.) 

Now she comes to him, dominating hir 
with her passionate reproof, vividly 
the crimes she has committed for him, He 
voice is low in pleading, velvet in remembeng 
tenderness, tense in the moment’s pain; 


The world is a little closed to me, ah? 
By the things I have done for you. 


But Jason recovers his poise. He will not 
moved. 


I see, Medea, 


You have been a very careful merchant of 
benefits. 


He can even tear at her pride: 


As to those acts of service you so loudly boast 
— whom do I thank for them? I thank d- 
vine Venus, the goddess 

Who makes girls fall in love. You did them be. 
cause you had to do them; Venus compelled 
you; I enjoyed her favor. 

In a frenzy of wild fury, Medea drives him 
from her. 
Here it is: the lowest, 

The obscene dregs; the slime and the loathing; 
the muddy bottom of a mouthed cup: when 
a scoundrel begins 

To invoke the gods. You had better go, Jason. 


The two actors let the emotions design the 
movement. At the end of the scene Medea has 
won the encounter and stands alone, high m 
the steps of her house, a terrible figure of fury. 

From here on the pace quickened, culminat- 
ing in the opening in Princeton. But the pat 
tern had been set early: the ‘splendor and pity 
and terror’ of the stars’ acting and the director’ 
conception was all there in that first week a 
this modern retelling of the ancient tragedy 
unfolded under their expert hands. 





Quotations from Robinson Jeffers’ Medea in this 
article and on opposite page used by permission 
of the publishers, Random House: 
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MEDEA: DESIGN BY BEN EDWARDS 


‘If I should go into the house with a sharp knife 


lo the man and his bride 

Or if I could fire the room they sleep in, and hear them 

Wake in the white of the fire, and cry to each other, and how! like dogs, 

And howl and die 

But I might fail; I might be cut down first; 

Che knife might turn in my hand, or the fire not burn, and my enemies could 
laugh at me. 

No: I have subtler means, and more deadly cruel; I have my dark art 

That fools call witchcraft. Not for nothing I have worshipped the wild gray 
goddess that walks in the dark, the wise one, 

Che terrible one, the sweet huntress, flower of night, Hecate. 

In my house at my hearth.’ 
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APOLLON MUSAGETE 


[hese historic camera studies 
recapture the style and much ol 
the vitality of the 1928 Paris 
production of Apollon Musagtte 
The Apollo is Serge Lifar, and 
his three feminine partners are 
Felia Doubrovska, Vera Nem 
chinova and Lubov Tchern- 
cheva. In the group photo 
graphs the dancing of Lifar 
displays a quality of lithe athlet- 
cism which provides a striking 
contrast to the quieter, mort 
lyric tone Eglevsky and Youske- 
vitch have given the role 
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Balanchine Musagéte 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


posiTion of a living choreographer is 
ol to establish with any independent 
accuracy. By mid-career, the relative achieve- 
ment and prestige of painters or musicians 
become fairly obvious. But choreographers 
must depend upon conditions of performance 
unnecessary to painting or music. It is difficult 
for a choreographer to hold a retrospective 
one-man show. There is no Museum of 
Modern Art for the dance; choreographic 
scores do not exist. Ballet companies are not 
nearly as widespread as symphony orchestras 
oreven chamber-music groups. Since a choreog- 
rapher is usually attached to a single com- 
pany, at least temporarily, his work is largely 
restricted to the few parts of the world where 
his company travels. Because of the recent war, 
with its breakdown of communications in the 
field of art, only a single repertory is known 
to each country after almost a decade’s inter- 
val. Americans, for example, know scarcely 
anything of the ballets of Frederick Ashton, 
Robert Helpmann, Serge Lifar, Feodor Lo- 
poukhov or Aurel Milloss. England, converse- 
ly, has seen no ballets by George Balanchine 
later than those composed in 1932, and even 
these were not presented for nine years until 
they were given this past year, in a sad state 
of disrepair. Balanchine’s position as a choreog- 
rapher, therefore, rests largely on his achieve- 
ments in the United States. 

Balanchine came here in 1933; he left Russia 
in 1924. Three years earlier he had graduated 
from the State Academy of the Dance in 
Petrograd, which he had entered (as the 
Imperial Ballet School, attached to the Marin- 
sky Theatre) in 1914. Born in 1904, he is 
barely middle-aged, yet in forty-three years 
he has experienced what few men in his field 


can claim. As a student of the ballet school 
he was attached to the Czar’s household; he 
performed as a child upon the same stage 
with dancers who established the prestige of 
Russia as the criterion for ballet in the 
twentieth century. While still a youth he 
served as Diaghileff’s final ballet-master. Last 
spring, as an American citizen, he was the 
first of his country to be called to the Paris 
Opéra as maitre de ballet. 

After Russia (both ballet school and Revolu- 
tion) Diaghileff was Balanchine’s most in- 
fluential teacher. Imagine what the call to 
Diaghileff must have meant to a boy who had 
just emerged from Russia on what was pre- 
sumably a summer’s vacation spent performing 
around German spas! And then, after brief 
appearances in Berlin and Paris, what it must 
have meant to be named ballet-master to the 
greatest impresario of his epoch! Diaghileff 
was not a fool. He had long recognized un- 
known and undeveloped talent, and Balan- 
chine even then was not a nonentity. First 
of ali, he was a fine classic dancer, the head 
of his class, a type of trained male dancer of 
which we have few today, one destined from 
childhood to appear on preeminent stages in 
responsible roles. He had a splendid physique, 
a surpassing musical gift and ten years of 
solid training in theatrical establishments 
which can only be compared in discipline and 
subsidy to West Point or Annapolis. Thus 
Balanchine entered Western Europe fully 
prepared. His youthful insecurities lay entirely 
in questions of taste, never in technique. This 
is important to consider in an age like ours 
today, when many a student presumes to 
make choreography, and when virtually every 
young choreographer has good taste and 
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displays it successively in works which are 
presented for a single season. 

The taste of Balanchine when he settled 
in France was the taste of a young Soviet 
Romantic revolutionary of his period — the 
epoch of Miaskovsky, the Suprematists and 
Constructivists, the first Cultural Program of 
Lunacharsky. He adored Rachmaninoff and 
Scriabin; yet until Diaghileff showed him the 
Louvre and Italy he had hardly noticed 
painting. In the realm of architecture the 
palaces of Great Catherine’s town and the 
facades of Rastrelli and Stassov will always 
be in his mind, not as stupendous decor but 
as home. Memories from the world of Pushkin 
will always haunt him, as they have his exiled 
colleagues in art and music; theatrical splendor 
echoes in his imagination in terms of the 
blue-and-gold interior of the Marinsky Thea- 
tre. Compounded in his personal taste are 
also the nostalgia of Slavic Byronism, the 
independence of the Caucasus, the ironic 
elegance of the Statue of Bronze. 

Balanchine’s taste was developed, and even 
to a certain degree formed, by Diaghileff — 
both positively and negatively. To understand 
the effect of his dominant personality upon 
Balanchine we must picture Diaghileff, toward 
the end of his career, chancing across a young 
talent fresh from Russia, where Diaghileff, 
once court chamberlain and editor of the 
Annuals of the Imperial Theatres, had not 
been for fifteen years. Diaghileff always said 
that he wished to return to Russia; he had 
been invited officially but age, uncertainty 
and insecure health prevented. In his last two 
seasons he produced two large works com- 
missioned from Prokofieff, then official Soviet 
composer for export, the Shostakovitch of his 
day. Massine’s Le Pas d Acier (1928) was a 
danced salute to the USSR’s program of 
electrification and industrialization. Balan- 
chine’s Le Fils Prodigue (1929), with Rouault’s 
memorable decor, was Diaghileff’s last com- 
plete synthesis of music, paint and plastic 
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movement, a synthesis which started with 
Scheherazade nearly twenty years before. 

From their first association Diaghileff wel, 
comed Balanchine as his final collaborato, 
a revivifier for his declining years. To the 
young choreographer Diaghileff was a revels. 
tion. The era of grandeur, of the diplomati. 
glory of the pre-war Paris and London Seasons, 
of Pavlova, Nijinsky and Karsavina, of Lady 
Ripon and Deutsch de la Meurthe was lop, 
lost. After the first world war Diaghileff had 
small troupe, comparatively inferior in quality 
except for a few soloists. To Balanchine 
accustomed to the huge machinery of th 
state-subsidized Soviet theatre, the apparaty 
with which he now had to work seemed feeble. 
But there was compensation in the inteng 
atmosphere surrounding Diaghileff and his 
general staff — in the vivid interchange of new 
ideas and influences, in the association with 
the painters of the School of Paris and with 
the musical group centring in Les Six. 

In Russia art had always been official. For 
Diaghileff, who had long suffered from the 
professional deformations of officialdom, art 
was merely an extension of private and per- 
sonal interests. An elegant taste based on 
discovery, novelty and shock was its only 
standard. No longer was it desirable — it was 
even harmful — to employ a gross machine 
inertly controlled by a Bureau of Culture ora 
Ministry of Fine Arts. What ballets had the 
Soviet Union produced comparable to Parade 
(1917: Satie-Massine-Cocteau-Picasso) or Ls 
Biches (1923: Poulenc-Nijinska-Marie Lauren- 
cin) as expressions of the age in which they 
were created, even judged in the crassest terms 
of Marxian dialectic? 

Diaghileff’s last epoch was the period o 
musiquette; of Cocteau’s first rehabilitation of 
the commonplace (after his early exoticism); 
of the calculated use of banality, of the fax 
pompier, of shocking bad taste; of the cinema 
and early jazz; of cyclists with telegrams and 
aviators in cellophane. The chief artists of the 
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time were attempting to extract a myth from 
a combination of industrial middle-class urban 
society and the negligent aristocracy of the 
Céte d’Azur. All excitement and _ intensity 
was in today, in the public demonstration of 

nal and fashionable discoveries. Ballet 
was no longer either the apotheosis of a 
national legend or an editorial; there were 
no Boris, Peter, Catherine and Holy Mother 
Russia to praise, no patriotic prestige to 
enhance through the subventioned instrument. 
Society was international; its capital was 
Paris, its scale was domestic and diminutive 
and its cultural effect was enormous. The 
delicious libertinism of the Riviera beaches, 
the accidental, the improvised, the unexpected, 
the anti-heroic; extravagant social sophistica- 
tion as the loving parody of the vogue: this was 
Balanchine’s second school. 

To say that he was happy in it would be an 
oversimplification. He was confused. At the 
age of twenty-one he found himself entrusted 
with great artistic responsibility. The tech- 
nical competence which has never deserted 
him was unperturbed even by the united 
opposition and virtual revolt of Diaghileff’s 
troupe at his unexpected imposition as ballet- 
master after the prestige of his predecessors, 
Massine and Nijinska. Yet young Balanchine 
felt ridiculous. Was this nonsense which 
Diaghileff proposed — this deliberate identifi- 
cation with the preposterous, this rejection of 
everything he had been prepared for? It 
seemed to be; yet Diaghileff, for whom every 
creative act had immediate historical signifi- 
cance, seemed entirely convinced of the im- 
portance of the ephemeral. It was not easy 
for an inexperienced youth from early Soviet 
Russia to understand such depths of cynicism, 
such heights of disinterestedness based on so 
much human experience and cultivation and 
breeding. 

But Apollo, Lord of the Sun and the Lyre, 
took pity on one of his struggling votaries and 
revealed himself in an unmistakable if un- 
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familiar guise: as Olympic champion. Dignity 
was restored; nobility was made possible. 
There reappeared the significance of gesture 
in itself as a new potential for classic dancing. 
Balanchine’s sense of the creative act as 
responsible to a continuous tradition, a tradi- 
tion not abandoned in pique but salvaged for 
use, became clear. It was clarified through 
Igor Stravinsky. 

Fresh out of school, Balanchine had mounted 
Pulcinella in 1921. (Except for infrequent 
performances of Petrouchka Stravinsky was then 
and is now almost unknown to the Soviet 
theatre or symphony audiences.) The first 
task Diaghileff set for Balanchine was restaging 
Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol for Alicia Markova, 
then a ‘baby ballerina.’ But Apollon Musagete 
(1928) was a more serious endeavor on a 
superior level. Apollon is a work of capital 
historical importance in the arts of the first 
half of the twentieth century. It is also a 
work of beauty. The combination is rare. 
(One recalls by contrast Picasso’s ‘Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon’ or Eric Mendelssohn’s Ein- 
stein-Turm at Potsdam, in all their hideous 
historical influence.) 

Apollon Musageéte introduced to ballet in its 
time a spirit of traditional classicism absent 
since Petipa’s last compositions almost thirty 
years before. It demonstrated that tradition 
is not merely an anchorage to which one re- 
turns after eccentric divagations but the very 
floor which supports the artist, enabling him 
securely to build upon it elements which may 
at first seem revolutionary, ugly and new 
both to him and to his audience. Apollon has 
now lost for us the effects which offended, 
irritated or merely amused an earlier public. 
We forget that much of the ‘modernism’ of 
adagio movement in our classic dance derives 
directly from Apollon; that many ways of lift- 
ing women, of turning close to the floor, of 
subtle syncopation in the use of potntes, of 
a single male dancer supporting three women, 
were unknown before Apollon. These innova- 
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tions horrified many people at first, but they 
were so logical an extension of the pure line 
of Saint-Léon, Petipa and Ivanov that they 
were almost immediately absorbed into the 
tradition of their craft. 

Glenway Wescott said that instead of Apollo, 
Leader of the Muses the ballet should have been 
entitled Apollo’s Games With the Muses. The 
mimed athletics, the strenuous atmosphere of 
violent physicality recall the nervousness of 
runners before a race. Each variation seems a 
training for the final translation to Olympus. 
In the chariot-race finale which evokes memo- 
ries of the profiles on Roman coins and cameos 
and of the decathlon, visualized in the newly 
extended idiom of Russian ballet, a trans- 
formation of the Olympic games into con- 
temporary dancing takes place. 

Of all Balanchine’s works Apollon is the 
most significant historically, the most compact, 
the most influential, the least appreciated in 
its full importance. Or perhaps one should 
say that of all his work it has been the least 
clearly observed. Although it has been per- 
formed with increasing frequency in recent 
years, chiefly because it provides a generous 
role for a male classic dancer — perhaps the 
single one in our repertory which fully exercises 
capable physical endowment and discipline — 
its success has always rested not on its virtues 
as music or as choreography but on the chance 
it gives its hero to perform. Balanchine has 
always known so well how to fit a role to a 
particular performer that his dances are 
continually identified or confused with his 
dancers. This has occurred repeatedly through- 
out his career. The first success of Le Fils 
Prodigue (1929) was Lifar’s; of Mozartiana 
(1933), Toumanova’s; of Night Shadow (1945), 
Danilova’s. As for Apollon, Serge Lifar in his 
various autobiographies, and in the frantic 
journalism which he still commands, pretends 
it was he who made the choreography, not 
alone for his own part but for the others as 
well. This is not true: the work was composed 
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by Balanchine as a vehicle for Lifar—» 
that time Diaghileff’s newest male dance 
who had as yet received no frame worthy of 
his powers — and for three ballerinas, [t jy 
an indication of the extent to which Dj 
leff's troupe had shrunk at this time that thy 
important classic work had to be compose 
for only three women (Doubrovska, Nemehj. 
nova, Tchernicheva) without corps de ballet, 
since they were almost the only well-traine 
executants left to him. 

No one acquainted only with Lifar’s recep; 
shameful political career and present staty 
can have any notion of the impact of his per. 
sonal quality in 1928. (Mme. Misia Sert, who 
originally placed Lifar in the Paris Opéra 
spoke his epitaph: ‘Serge, tu es le spectre dy 
faune dans Papres-midi dune rose.) With the 
angular, small violence of a Cossack colt 
petulant yet gracious, insolent yet appealing: 
with a nervous energy which was never com 
pletely controlled, but seduced in Apollon by 
Balanchine’s masterly study of his personal 
limitations into an enormous expressiveness, 
Lifar had an astonishing hard plastic muscular 
beauty. His performance in Apollon was u- 
rivalled since Nijinsky’s Faun of sixteen year 
before. Lifar’s individual success, the dreamed- 
for dazzle that comes once in a career, and 
hardly more than once in a whole audience's 
lifetime, obliterated the prime importance of 
the two factors most responsible for the 
triumph — Stravinsky’s music and Balam 
chine’s movement. 

Stravinsky has long been on record com 
cerning his opinion of Balanchine: un juf 
connait un autre juif. But many people thought 
(and still think) that in Apollon Stravinsky 
went to the market of his memory and came 
back with nothing but a basket of Delibes 
Handel and Tschaikowsky; that Balanchine 
had sat too long in the perverse courts df 
Diaghileff watching films of American sporting 
events. André Levinson, who, despite his 
persistent nostalgia for the Marinsky Theatre, 
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had a considerable knowledge of tradition and 
‘ts incessant renovations unlike more recent 
critics, saw little of interest in the ballet save 
Lifar’s behavior. Those music critics (and 
one wonders how they manage to go on writing 
so long after they have become deaf) who con- 
sider that Stravinsky lost his ‘power’ after 
the early Russian nationalist scores never 
listen to Apollon with clean ears. They (and 
their kin in the dance columns) are impervious 
t conscious, constructed and deliberate art; 
improvisation and expressionism is their red 
meat. Cautious, cerebral, de-energized them- 
selves, thev need buckets of blood in the form 
of big, gutsy symphonic pantomimes to con- 
vince themselves the ballet is still alive. 

Those dance critics who write as if dance 
criticism were penal servitude insist that 
the choreography of Apollon is pastiche, a 





Balanchine and Nemchinova in Aurora’s Wedding. 1o24 


Pat Terry 





Igor Youskevitch, Marie-Jeanne and Mlada Mladova in a 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo performance of Serenade. 1940 


parody of Lac des Cygnes, a transient echoing 
of ‘Parisian smartness.’ This last it certainly 
is, if one translates smartness not as smart- 
aleckness but as essential human elegance. 
Apollon has its chic: it partakes of the per- 
manent international elegance characteristic 
of French thought, letters, painting, dress- 
making and cooking, upon which neither 
American industrialism nor military defeat 
has had the slightest effect. The dancers in 
Apollon were dressed by Mme. Chanel, who 
cinctured them with Charvet’s striped cravats. 
They were Olympians of 1928; they remain 
Olympians in 1948. In the successive fluent 
variations of the male dancers and of the three 
soloists, in the grand duet and in the apothe- 
osis, Balanchine touched those electrical motor 
impulses which the genius of Stravinsky had 


imbedded in the music. 


( This is the first of two articles on George Balanchine. 


The second will appear next month.) 
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THE LINDEN TREE 


As the final curtain falls on J. B. Priestlev’s latest play in London, Professor 
Linden has realized that even his faithful daughter does not take what he has 
to sav or write seriously enough to stay awake. Sir Lewis Casson gives a 
deeply understanding portrayal of the professor who feels that he must re- 
main at his post, stemming the tide of futility and mismanagement that 
threatens his university, even though his wife and children, all except the de- 
voted youngest portrayed here (played by Tilsa Page), advise against it, 
recommending that he take the easier way of surrender and retirement. 
Priestley’s play opened the new London season with distinction and with im- 
mediate success. In the course of its three acts it discusses many phases of 
present-day English life and thinking while providing remarkably rich ma- 
terial for an excellent cast headed by Sir Lewis and his wife, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, and directed by Michael MacOwan. Unlike many of Priestley’s 
plays it does not experiment with time or space but adheres strictly to a 


realism that is at once detailed and evocative R. G 





The English Spotlight 





The Way We Live Now 


SEWELL STOKES 


years from now,’ wrote James Bridie 
in 1945, ‘it may well be that some able 
observer may take from the British theatre of 
his time a vivid and revealing picture of the 
British Way. If he looks back to 1945 he will 
give himself a headache.’ If he were writing at 
this moment, possibly Mr. Bridie would not 
make the same comparison because there has 
now arrived on the scene a play which his ob- 
server of 1995 could hardly look back upon 
without finding in it much of what the British 
way of life is in 1947. But before I talk about 
this new play by J. B. Priestley, The Linden 
Tree, let us have a look at the state of the 
theatre in general. 

The London stage can scarcely be consid- 
ered satisfactory at the moment either in in- 
spired creativeness or in box-office success. 
At least the ‘professional’ authors have not 
been idle. Emlyn Williams arrived early with 
his Trespass (reviewed last month) and those 
other indefatigables, Priestley, Coward and 
Bridie himself, are as preoccupied with their 
jobs as were their predecessors, Pinero, 
Maugham and Barrie. As expected, the pro- 
duction of a new serious play by Noel Coward 
started the critics off on that eternal journey 
todiscover how far short of greatness this dram- 
atist’s work falls. ‘If ever there was a theme 
that called for great writing this was it’? was a 
typical comment on Peace in Our Time, after 
which the reviewers either proceeded to pat 
the author on the back for all but doing justice 
to his theme or, more often, to abuse him for 
doing much less. 

Peace in Our Time unfolds in the saloon bar 
of a public house in the vicinity of Chelsea at 
a time when England has been conquered by 


the enemy. We learn from the radio that Hitler 
and Goering are about to proceed down the 
Mall on their way to Buckingham Palace, and 
thereafter the evening is used to show us the 
reactions of the various frequenters of the pub 
to the fact that they are under the rule of the 
invader. Among these carefully selected types 
is a left-wing editor who favors collaboration 
with the enemy and a young woman novelist 
who, taking the opposite view, is so incensed 
by his outrageous attitude that without warn- 
ing she recites in his face those opening lines 
of Richard IIT about ‘this precious stone set in 
the silver sea.’ As these lines fall upon the ear, 
memories occur of the kind of patriotic senti- 
ment that made such a success of Coward’s 
Cavalcade, and if one isn’t moved by the senti- 
ment oneself it is obvious that a great number 
of people in the audience are. It seems absurd 
for critics and others to cavil at the embarrass- 
ment caused them by the recitation of these 
lines at this particular moment in the play. 
Embarrassing they are — as they always are 
when so presented — but no more embarrass- 
ing than melodrama always is to those whose 
minds remain above melodrama’s level. There 
is no point in condemning Mr. Coward for 
not being some other differently minded au- 
thor. He has never given evidence in any of 
his plays of purposing to do more than spirit- 
edly entertain the average playgoer out for an 
evening’s fun. 

Why the left-wing editor is made out to be 
a more or less willing collaborator is unclear 
and seems to have no foundation in fact, but 
we are grateful for the prostitute who shares 
his view and expresses it by numbering the 
enemy among her clients when she might so 
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easily have bored us with a heart of gold. Each 
part in the large cast is more than adequately 
played. Olaf Pooley as the traitorous editor 
and Elspeth March as the young woman in- 
flamed by Shakespeare deserve special praise 
for the manner in which they handle unusually 
difficult parts. Miss March, who played the 
governess in an adaptation of Henry James’ 
The Turn of the Screw in a season at the Arts 
Theatre, is clearly a fine actress who will im- 
mediately become a star when she finds a part 
affording her full opportunities. 


J. B. Priestley’s work has always been as 
different in quality and intent from Coward’s 
as beer is from champagne. And very small 
beer it sometimes is, Ever Since Paradise being 
a current example of what trivialities he is 
capable of passing off in the name of drama. 
But now and then, as in Time and the Conways 
and Eden End (perhaps his best play to date), 
Priestley seems to show that it is less a matter 
of chance whether his dramas achieve distinc- 
tion than a matter of how much time he sets 
aside for the contrivance of each play. A work 
of his can bear all the marks of having been 
scribbled hurriedly during a fast train journey 
or of resulting from unhurried hours of deep 
reflection. In the latter instance no hint of con- 
trivance is to be found but only the evidence 
of genuine creative ability. Possibly Priestley’s 
mistake is in writing too many plays, in throw- 
ing on to the stage any likely idea that occurs 
to him instead of being content to express it 
through the more suitable medium of a popu- 
lar newspaper article. 

In The Linden Tree, happily, Priestley gives 
every indication of having collected his 
thoughts before converting them into dialogue. 
Consequently the characters he gives us and 
the circumstances in which they find them- 
selves, as well as their reactions to those cir- 
cumstances, impress us sufficiently to stay 
alive in our minds as well as in our hearts. In- 
deed, as we go about our daily work, we might 
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well remark on the resemblance of those yw 
meet to members of the Linden family, fo 
Priestley has beautifully caught the presen, 
mood of this country. This exposition of our 
thoughts and feelings in conditions so far from 
what many expected after the war might not 
prove very stimulating for export, but at home 
it provides all the satisfaction to be gained 
from seeing ourselves as we believe ourselves 
to be. 

Here is a professor of history in an unexcit. 
ing provincial university town, introduced to 
us during his family’s celebration of his sixty. 
fifth birthday. Robert Linden (Sir Lewis Cas. 
son) does not see himself as due for retirement 
a point of view not shared by his wife (Dame 
Sybil Thorndike) who, after years as a devoted 
wife and mother, considers she has earned 
what little comfort and indulgence she cap 
now get out of life. All but the youngest 
daughter have escaped from the home they 
find so humdrum, returning only for father's 
birthday. A son in ‘the City,’ whose experience 
of war and its aftermath has convinced him 
that the world is near final destruction, be- 
lieves that he might as well have as good a 
time as he can manage on the riches he is 
clever and shrewd enough to amass. There are 
two grown-up daughters: one a doctor with 
Communist sympathies, the other married to 
a wealthy Frenchman and content to enjoy 
abroad the fruits of the black market. Conflict 
is provided by the outspoken opinions of these 
strangely different children who agree only 
that their mother is right to make what she 
chooses of the few years left to her, even if 
their father remains obstinately persuaded that 
the hour of severest discouragement is the one 
to face with every ounce of faith and fortitude 
one has. Mother leaves (not for long, we feel) 
and Professor Linden sits alone in his study 
until his youngest daughter, who has chosen 
to remain, creeps into the room to keep him 
company. Old age and extreme youth, says 
Priestley, suffer least in the world as we know 
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t today, for the one has attained a philosophi- 
cal serenity and the other finds the world as 
fresh and wonderful as it was in the beginning. 
A bald outline of this play, which was beauti- 
fully directed by Michael MacOwan, can be 
of little more use as a guide to its texture and 
quality than a bald outline of a play by 
Chekhov. 


James Bridie’s contribution to the season — 
apart from a good revival by Robert Donat of 
A Sleeping Clergyman— is Dr. Angelus, which 
has to do with a strange and invariably amus- 
ing homicidal maniac. It is an excellent ve- 
hicle for Alastair Sim, a comedian with a 
gift for the laconic expression of a calmly philo- 
sophical view of life, particularly at those grim 
moments when life would seem to demand a 
more startled reaction to the surprises it springs 
upon us. While Mr. Sim is on the stage — and 
he is seldom off it — we are continually enter- 
tained, even though his actions involve noth- 
ing less than the murder, first, of his mother- 
in-law for the sake of insurance money and, 
second, of his devoted wife because a maid- 
servant holds him to his promise of marriage. 
Dr. Angelus’ behavior is not to be treated 
lightly unless, as in Arsenic and Old Lace, every- 
body is out to have fun. Here it is confusing 
to have a comedian surrounded by characters 
who altogether lack his pleasant facetiousness 
and whose normal conduct makes one wonder 
if, after all, murder is a suitable subject for 
comedy. To increase the confusion, Mr. Sim, 
when he is arrested by detectives just before 
the final curtain, plays with almost embarrass- 
ing realism the mentally deranged criminal 
being dragged in handcuffs across the room, 
so that we cannot help asking why we were 
not led to take this villain seriously before. 

There is no suspense in Dr. Angelus. We al- 
ways know precisely what the madman is 
about and are more or less content to watch 
him at his evil work and to hear him make 
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light of it. Wit abounds in the play, original 
ideas are not lacking; obviously the man who 
wrote it is more than familiar with the tricks of 
his trade. Bridie’s trouble — an old one with 
him — is that he has not made up his mind 
what kind of play he is writing; or would it be 
fairer perhaps to say that he has — and that to 
confuse us is a part of his intention? 

Some months back, at Bolton’s Theatre and 
later in the West End, W. Douglas Home 
launched an attack against our prison system 
in Now Barabbas . . . , which had enough 
good dialogue to indicate that when the 
author acquired a surer ‘stage sense’ he would 
find a place for himself in the theatre. With 
The Chiltern Hundreds, a light attack upon the 
present political situation in which A. E, 
Matthews gives an extravagantly amusing 
performance, Mr. Home shows that surer 
sense. His theme is that in politics labels don’t 
really matter if the politician’s heart is in the 
right place. An earl’s son runs in 1945 as a 
Conservative, his mother votes Socialist and 
the butler votes Tory. A by-election has to be 
declared, and this time the earl’s son runs as a 
Socialist — to the disgust of his American 
fiancée, who persists in her devotion to English 
traditions. She persuades the butler to contest 
the seat as a Tory. He does — and he wins. 

The earl has no part in the play’s actual 
plot, nor does he at any time give the impres- 
sion of wishing to. His only occupation is 
shooting the rabbits on his estate, a sport 
which absorbs his interest to an extent that 
leaves his mind almost a blank concerning 
other matters. But out of that blankness comes 
the evening’s delight, one amusing line after 
another ‘thrown away as only A. E. Mat- 
thews, at the age of seventy-six, knows how to 
do. The butler, full of a sense of the fitness of 
things as they were, is the other rewarding 
part in the comedy, and it is admirably played 
by Michael Shepley. Altogether one of the best 
comedies in town — if not the best. 
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The Small Moralists 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


_ are large moralists and small moral- 
ists. The small moralist is insufferable be- 
cause he believes that man is born good and 
that evil is something baleful outside him from 
which he must be protected. . . . He trusts 
neither himself nor humanity and so in mortal 
fear goes through life disclaiming the evil 
that is in himself by accusing it in others. The 
large moralist faces his own guilt without fear 
and thus armors his own portion of goodness 
and strengthens it in others.’ 


This quotation, from Dudley Nichols’ arti- 
cle in THEATRE ARTs last April portraying a 
motion-picture critic, Henley James (who was, 
of course, the product of Mr. Nichols’ own 
brilliant critical imagination), comes sadly to 
mind in connection with The Fugitive. For in 
this film Nichols, as scriptwriter, together 
with John Ford as producer and director, 
has taken the work of a large moralist and 
confined it to the standards of small moralists, 
as personified by the Hays Code. 

Graham Greene’s novel, The Power and the 
Glory, which in England is considered his most 
important work, is largely unknown in this 
country. When it was first published here as 
The Labyrinthine Ways what notice it received 
was divided between extremes of admiration 
and abuse. The story it told of the martyrdom 
of a priest abjectly degraded physically and 
yet with the mark of sainthood upon him was 
too hard to take for those brought up to believe 
that it is the surface manifestations — the 
observance of ritual, the obedience to dogma 
— that make a man worthy. To them this was 
a cynical book and profoundly irreligious. Yet 
to those imbued with a less dogmatic notion of 
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religion The Power and the Glory was a mony. 
mental affirmation of the persistence of faith 
against inordinate odds. 

The book was set in the Mexico of Calles, 
when the anti-clerical laws had emptied the 
churches in many states, killed most of the 
priests and made fugitives of the rest. In one 
state only a single priest remained, a whiskey 
priest who had borne an illegitimate child, 
had given up fasting, neglected the daily 
Mass and had not confessed in years. Pursued 
by the authorities, taunted by his own delip. 
quencies and wracked by sheer physical hard- 
ship, he nevertheless persisted in answering 
every call for spiritual comfort, even the one 
that led inevitably to his death. 

The initial mistake of Nichols and Ford 
(there were subsequent ones) was to think that 
the essence of this novel could be maintained 
on the screen within the limits of a Code that 
zealously guards the ministerial proprieti¢s, 
True they could still show the coward, and 
here Greene’s splendid irony carries over in- 
tact into Nichols’ script: for although this man 
is constantly fearful, his acts are those of a 
hero; his courage, like his saintliness, owes 
nothing to outward forms. But there the re 
semblance ends. Instead of Greene’s sternly 
fibred tale, pulled taut as a steel wire, Th 
Fugitive is plodding, anti-climactic, a softly 
romantic salute to organized religion. 

The tone is predicted in the first lush har 
monies of Richard Hageman’s score. It is com 
firmed in John Ford’s direction and the 
photography of Gabriel Figueroa. Although 
the picture was shot in Mexico and the Mex 
can players, Dolores del Rio and Pedro Armen 
dariz, co-star with Henry Fonda (as the 
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THE PARADINE CASE HITCHCOCK IN ACTION 


For the courtroom sequence in his forthcoming film, 7he Paradine Case, Alfred 
Hitchcock tried something new. He set no less than four cameras to grinding 
simultaneously throughout the scene. One lens was focussed on Charles 
Laughton as the Judge (above right), one on Gregory Peck as the defense at- 
torney (extreme left), one on Leo G. Carroll as the attorney for the prosecution 
(centre foreground) and one on Alida Valli as the Case (centre background). 
[he actors were thereupon expected to project their exchanges as though 
several square yards of machinery did not intervene between them, which is, 
after all, no more than a variation upon the feats of dexterity and concentra- 
tion that actors in films are constantly being called upon to perform. In the 
middle of the picture above, Mr. Hitchcock contemplates the maelstrom he 


decreed. [The results. according to advance reports, were Satuslactory 
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priest), an introduction seeks to generalize 
the scene in the delusion that generality and 
universality are synonymous. Mr. Ford further 
removes any indication of a specific national 
character. His Mexico is a denatured land of 
picturesque peasants in cosy houses, and hand- 
some profiles of architecture and foliage sil- 
houetted against the sky. His finding them 
there is sufficient proof that these things exist, 
but they would not be found at the core of his 
story, and they do not impart the kind of stern 
truthfulness that his theme demands. 

Possibly Ford has made too many Westerns 
in recent years. So adept has he become at 
photographing vacant things beautifully that 
when it comes to telling a story with content he 
resorts to the same elaborate artifice that was 
necessary to make something like My Darling 
Clementine out of nothing. Thus while every 
shot in The Fugitive is a thing of beauty, mag- 
nificently lighted, handsomely framed, fre- 
quently suggestive, it is too often the result 
of obtrusive manipulation of the camera or 
distortion of the setting without motivation in 
the action. This is not the truly creative man- 
ner, which is to allow the scene to develop 
naturally and inevitably while the camera 
selects the significant aspect, the only possible 
view. It is curious and tragic that the pursuit 
of means for their own sake should so frequent- 
ly side-track artists of film such as Ford and 
Eisenstein: curious because these are the men 
who have in the past developed the movies’ 
highest expressive potential; tragic because it 
is only by such mastery of form as theirs that 
important content can ever be really effec- 
tually projected from the screen. 


Whereas David Lean’s Great Expectations was 
transparently an Englishman’s version of 
Dickens, Cavalcanti’s Nicholas Nickleby could 
probably have been made in England only by a 
foreigner. While some may say that the latter 
is closer to the real Dickens because it is more 
consistently given over to the Victorian novel- 
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ist’s angry indictment of social injustice, it 
remains a Dickens just slightly out of focus, 
and a Dickens intensely dated. 

It is an ironic detriment to the film that the 
social inequities against which Dickens in- 
veighed with such mighty ire in Nicholas 
Nickleby are no longer matters of concern. 
They are now obsolete, thanks in good measure 
to the author’s own testimony. The brutality 
of the schools is pretty much a thing of the 
past; the iniquities of the debtors’ prison have 
ceased to exist; and the sly old scrooge who 
baited his financial traps with pretty young 
girls is today the very model of a businessman. 

Without the compulsion of shared indigna- 
tion, what is left to the audience is contained 
in the moderate pleasures of melodrama. The 
characters, almost without exception, are 
flattened out into types of swooning maidens, 
darkest villains and impeccable heroes. Within 
this framework there are splendid perform- 
ances, especially by Sir Cedric Hardwicke as 
that villain of deepest dye, Ralph Nickleby, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike as a bawdy old school- 
marm and Stanley Holloway as a traveling 
thespian. 

Yet although Cavalcanti has captured all of 
the elements of absurdity and grotesquerie of 
manner that the novelist never failed to point 
out, he has neglected the rich and lusty core 
of humanity that impelled all of Dickens’ best 
characters to action. It must be remembered 
that the author’s angriest rebukes were uttered 
not in renunciation but in chagrin for the 
frailties on the face of a land and a people he 
loved. His most pitiless lampoons had their 
core of affection. A film which fails to capture 
this love and affection has left some of the life 
out of Dickens. 


For all of those to whom the mention of 
Palestine calls up no physical picture, My 
Fathers House will be endlessly informative. 
For in this short feature film Herbert Kline 
and Meyer Levin as producer-director and 
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producer-writer respectively have contrived a 
travelogue compact with expressive panoramic 
views and revealing close-ups of the ancient 
land. By following the wanderings of a small 
boy David, refugee from Cracow, in search of 
his family — his ‘father’s house’ — this inven- 
tive team has found sufficient pretext to cover 
most of the face of Palestine, both the modern 
cities and the old, the desert stretches and the 
rich farmlands, the established communes and 
those that are just starting up from the soil. 
They have shown men and women at work 
and children at play and within the scope of 
their film have assembled a broad cross-section 
of those multitudinous nationalities and types 
that are lumped together under the title of Jew. 

Although it is generally apparent that Kline 
and Levin did not journey halfway across the 
world in order to make a travelogue, it is not 
quite clear what they did intend. If this is 
propaganda for the Zionist cause, it is only 
so inasmuch as sympathetic revelation is al- 
ways propaganda of a sort. (What English- 
men and Arabs appear are all well-meaning 
and friendly; there are no references to the 
current political struggle.) It cannot be that 
they simply wanted to tell a story, for the plot 
of My Father's House is merely a crudely manu- 
factured sequence of events on which to train 
a camera. It is this lack of a purpose clearly 
defined that prevents this pleasant film from 
being something more considerable. 

The cast of My Fathers House was largely 
non-professional, as their playing quickly re- 
veals. As types they are interesting, as per- 
formers almost invariably inept. Only the very 
young (including Ronnie Cohen as David) 
and the very old — two stages of man most 
free from self-consciousness — perform with 
anything resembling conviction. The very 
young, the very old and the land itself, which 
speaks eloquently, with eternal grace. 


Song of Love departs in no discernible way 
from the usual course of musical biography. It 
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retains both the virtues and the vices of th. 
genre. Outstanding among the virtues, of 
course, is the music of Brahms and Schumanp 
and a touch of Liszt dubbed in on the sound 
track by the agile and eloquent fingers of 
Artur Rubinstein. The performers — especial. 
ly Katharine Hepburn as Clara Wieck Schy. 
mann — have worked assiduously and with 
impressive success to give the appearance of 
playing the piano while Mr. Rubinstein ang 
the sound engineers do their work. 

The authors (whose numbers are prodi- 
gious) have contrived a story around the 
triumvirate of Clara Wieck, Schumann and 
Brahms, using Brahms’ comparatively placid 
career as a foil for Schumann’s stormy failure, 
his eventual madness and death. As the latter. 
Paul Henreid is adequately dour and & 
plosive, while Miss Hepburn and Robert 
Walker (as Brahms) go about their historical 
portraiture light-heartedly and with charm 

There is a modicum of composers’ shop- 
talk, and a musical duel between Clara Schv- 
mann and Franz Liszt that is not without 
point. But that this Song of Love is stronger on 
‘love’ than on ‘song’ is proved beyond doubt 
by a scene toward the end of the film. It is the 
night of the first performance of Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Alongside a rapt and respectful 
audience the composer is listening to his work 
when suddenly he spots the widowed Clara, 
whom he has always secretly loved, sitting up 
in a box. He promptly climbs to her side, 
makes audible love to her and, while his music 
is still in progress, takes her off to a neighbor 
hood beer joint. Impossible! Whatever the 
historical facts of the matter — and they are 
certainly not these — the scene is a psyche 
logical anomaly. Take it from a womat, 
authors Tors, Von Cube, Vincent, Ardrey, 
Schubert and Silva, at a time like that the 
composer would have remained at his post, 
listening entranced and hushing anyone who 
dared to speak above a whisper. At a time like 
that, love would have waited until the finale. 
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On-Stage at 
The Cherry Lane 


IAN CAMPBELL 


Cherry Lane Theatre, in a hundred- 
noid building in Greenwich Village 
named for a row of cherry trees which once 
stood on a nearby farm, is now the home of a 
far from standard repertory of modern plays. 
Started in June of this year by two veterans 
enrolled in the Dramatic Workshop of the 
New School for Social Research, On-Stage, 
as the group calls itself, has completely altered 
the policy of former managements, which were 
wont to offer such attractions as Baby Mine, A 
Church Mouse, Dracula and ‘talks on Sex and 
Love by Eve Casanova, who is Mrs. Lou 
Tellegen.’ 

After Bob Ramsey and Al Hurwitz, the 
founders of On-Stage, had scraped together all 
their available cash and rented the theatre, 
they put the idea for their group before fellow 
schoolmates at the Dramatic Workshop, for- 
mer associates at Yale and students and am- 
ateurs in other actors’ haunts. Soon about 
thirty people, all in their twenties, had joined 
the enterprise, willing to work without com- 
pensation beyond the experience they would 
gain and the pleasure they would derive from 
supporting a project they considered worth- 
while. Their initial success, which they hope 
will continue through the fall schedule of five 
plays, rests on two factors. First, they insist on 
maintaining their standards for the choice of 
works regardless of proven box-office appeal 
or the lack of it and have steadfastly staged 
each play according to their views of its de- 
mands — which has usually meant suggestion 
through the use of effects and illusion rather 
than slavish reproduction. Second, they have 
consistently developed their individual talents 


until they have become adept in the technical 
functions of the theatre, to the point that some 
members of the company have graduated 
into Broadway commitments. 

On June 9, 1947 On-Stage opened with 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit, which they pre- 
sented for two weeks to capacity houses. 
Public demand brought the return of this 
play in September to open the fall season for 
a four-week engagement. The second item on 
the fall schedule was the first New York per- 
formance of Philip Van Dyke’s Life Sentence. 
Last summer On-Stage audiences saw Sean O’- 
Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, Owen and Donald 
Davis’ adaption of Edith Wharton’s Ethan 
Frome, the New York premiere of Georg 
Kaiser’s Gas and the W. H. Auden-Christopher 
Isherwood play, The Dog Beneath the Skin. 

At the beginning of the adventure Ramsey 
and Hurwitz were told that they would be 
lucky if they lost only a couple of thousand 
dollars. At the end of August they were out 
of the red and even had a small profit. At 
the birth of the organization everyone had 
agreed that any profits should be divided ac- 
cording to production participation, and a 
point system was followed throughout the 
season. Of course nobody received very much, 
but then nobody had expected anything. 

There are no confining rules governing the 
company. A new director is chosen for each 
play. People outside the charter are permitted 
to come in for one production or several in the 
capacity of director, actor, technician, usher 
or anything else. Open casting is usually held; 
whenever possible, parts are assigned within 
the group, but decisions are controlled by the 
best interests of the production. 

The theatre seats 201, including row A on 
clear nights. If a heavy rain comes at per- 
formance time people in the front row get 
wet feet, and a woman once had the discon- 
certing experience of seeing her shoes carried 
downstream. Since On-Stage is not a barter 
theatre, the shoes were returned. 
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Se es nt tell 


The Road to Musical Comedy 


CECIL SMITH 


(This article is a condensation of material which will appear in the book on American 
musical comedy now in preparation by Cecil Smith and Raymond Ericson for publication 


by THEATRE ARTS. — Editors’ Note.) 


MERICAN musical comedy is a colloquial 
A parallel to comic opera, employing a light 
and usually farcical plot as a framework upon 
which songs, dances and comedy specialties 
are freely festooned in a style derived princi- 
pally from vaudeville, as well as decorative 
routines by a chorus. It differs from vaudeville 
and revue in its possession of a plot, however 
negligible or bromidic; it differs from comic 
opera, operetta and other types of lyric theatre 
in its refusal to take its material soberly or to 
adopt their formalities of construction, al- 
though it often borrows many of their airs and 
graces. 

Though it is scarcely more than fifty years 
old, musical comedy has become so natural a 
feature of the American stage that it seems al- 
ways to have been with us. Its origins are not 
easy to trace accurately, for its components 
appeared one by one under a variety of aus- 
pices, and moreover the line of demarcation 
between musical comedy and some of its im- 
mediate forerunners is not easy to draw. 

This article is concerned with a few of the 
most important predecessors of musical com- 
edy in the Sixties and Seventies — twenty to 
thirty years before the form became fully estab- 
lished and recognized. Some of the pieces 
described here are remnants of older traditions 
of entertainment rather than precursors of 
musical comedy; others — Evangeline and the 
early musical farce-comedies — actually do 
prefigure it clearly. 

A position of special influence in the devel- 
opment of the American musical stage is 
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commonly awarded to The Black Crook, the 
spectacular ballet-melodrama first produced 
in 1866 at Niblo’s Garden in New York. For 
example, the introductory comment to the 
issue of Dance Index (January 1945) devoted to 
The Black Crook calls it ‘the prototype of a 
genre of theatrical extravaganza which con- 
tinued in popularity for over forty years and 
created the basis for the American Music Hall, 
Variety Theatre, Musical Comedy, Burlesque, 
and Vaudeville.’ 

In point of fact The Black Crook was the pro- 
totype of nothing at all except its immediate 
and less successful sequel, The White Fawn. 
American music hall, variety and vaudeville 
— three ways of describing the same phenom- 
enon — were already firmly established as 
reputable entertainment with the opening of 
Tony Pastor’s Music Hall in 1864. Although 
burlesque was not introduced to New York 
until 1868, The Black Crook did not anticipate 
the new blandishments brought from England 
in that year by Lydia Thompson and her 
dazzling troupe of ‘bleached blondes.’ Musical 
comedy, a still later development, grew partly 
out of the musical farce-comedies spawned by 
the dozens after the success of The Brook in 
1879, partly out of elements borrowed from 
burlesque and the variety houses and partly 
out of the colloquializing of comic opera which 
first took place in London at the Prince of 
Wales and Gaiety Theatres in the early 
Nineties. 

The Black Crook came into being because 
William Wheatley, proprietor of Niblo’s Gar- 








den, owned both the script of a melodrama by 
Charles M. Barras and a contract with a 
Parisian ballet company, and decided to pool 
his holdings in a single performance. The re- 
sulting production vacillated between ballet 
and spectacular melodrama without bringing 
the two elements into a unified relationship. 
The dancing — of considerable beauty and 
dignity, thanks largely to Miles. Marie Bon- 
fanti and Rita Sangalli — offered one further 
sample of French Romantic ballet, already 
familiar in America for forty years and nearing 
the end of its vogue. The spectacle, partly de- 
rived unabashedly from the Wolf’s Glen scene 
in Weber’s Der Freischiitz, was typical of Ro- 
mantic melodramatic extravaganza with its 
fondness for a supernatural milieu. To all this 
was added a final ‘transformation scene’ of the 
kind then found in every pantomime and Har- 
lequinade. Thus The Black Crook, far from 
initiating anything new, sang the swan song of 
the Romantic fantasy and dance which had 
held sway since about 1825. It managed to 
keep alive through eight revivals and forty 
years of touring only because each new edition 
plundered ideas and routines from the very 
entertainments it is alleged to have prefigured. 


Humpty-Dumpty, a pantomime-extravaganza 
produced in 1868, broke The Black Crook’s run 
record of 476 consecutive performances with a 
total of 483. Glorifying the elaborate machinery 
exploited not only in The Black Crook but in 
The Forty Thieves, an earlier perennial, Humpty- 
Dumpty offered a prodigal succession of ‘trick 
scenes,’ from the Celebrated Trick Steam- 
boat and Explosion to the inevitable Grand 
Transformation Scene of the finale. Its leading 
characters were Harlequin, the Clown and the 
other figures of the Harlequinade; it was there- 
fore a late survival, grandiose and decadent, 
of the traditional English pantomime whose 
history goes back to the commedia dell’ arte. 
The insanity which overtook its aging Clown, 
George L. Fox, in 1875, diminished the popu- 
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lar appeal of Humpty-Dumpty, though its career 
continued a few seasons longer. While it lasted 
it was an even greater favorite than The Black 
Crook, for it did not trouble its audience with 
artistic pretensions. Without Fox to keep the 
public in line pantomime soon died out in 
America, though it still persists in modernized 
form in England. 

Just as pantomime was entering the last 
phase of its century-long career in America, 
the flashing Lydia Thompson docked with her 
comely company, and from the opening night 
of Ixion in 1868 burlesque became the talk of 
New York and Lydia the reigning queen. For 
the unregenerate the ballerinas’ legs had been 
the chief attraction of The Black Crook; but the 
piece was annoying because one had to sit 
through such sober ballets in order to satisfy a 
craving for a shapely thigh or calf. The Thomp- 
son company interposed no such obstacle. Legs 
were displayed frankly as legs, not as choreo- 
graphic instruments. And as though the entice- 
ments of the chorus were not enough, Lydia 
freely displayed her own sweeping and de- 
cidedly monumental curves by playing the 
leading male role in tights — or, as she de- 
corously called them, ‘trunks.’ 

English burlesque originally took the form 
of a one-act parody, used as an afterpiece. All 
the lines were written in rhymed couplets and 
humor was achieved principally through the 
unending use of puns. Without abandoning the 
element of parody, the rhymed couplets or the 
puns, Lydia Thompson extended the burlesque 
into a full evening’s entertainment. In our time 
burlesque has fallen on such evil days that we 
are likely to misinterpret its quality in this 
early period. Lydia Thompson was no mid- 
century Gypsy Rose Lee or Margie Hart. Her 
behavior was ladylike and on the whole Jxion 
and her subsequent productions were tasteful, 
though some traits of the girls’ dancing raised 
qualms among conservative patrons. Her 
standing was comparable to that of Lillian 
Russell twenty years later or of Marilyn Miller 
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As this program cover shows, the dancing heifer was 
one of the chef stars of Evangeline. 


in the Nineteen ‘Twenties, and Jxion was con- 
sidered as reputable as Brigadoon is today. 

When burlesque was taken over by Ameri- 
can producers, in the wave of excitement 
created by the Thompson company, it became 
less aristocratic. The rhymed couplets, which 
had maintained a healthy aloofness of style, 
were swiftly abandoned. The puns took on a 
homespun laboriousness which must have 
found a sympathetic response in audiences in 
the Seventies but sounds appalling today. The 
treatment of the stories chosen for parody 
became freer and freer, until the original plot 
remained little more than an excuse for the 
gagging of comics and the introduction of 
specialties. With the rise of musical comedy in 
the Nineties, burlesque lost its hold on the 
discriminating audience and started down the 
road to Minsky’s and ultimate suicide. But in 
the meantime burlesque had provided for later 
imitation in musical comedy the first examples 
of both the free-and-easy, informal treatment 
of a book and the introduction of extensive 
variety elements into a book show. 
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The first important American burlesque wa; 
Evangeline. Called ‘the American Opera Bouffe 
Extravaganza,’ it was presented by Edward B 
Rice in 1878 and for twenty years rivalled Th 
Black Crook and (while it lasted) Humpty-Dumpyy 
in continual prosperity. The title character 
was described as ‘Evangeline, “our heroine,” g 
creature of impulse and an impetuous pet, pur. 
sued through love’s zmpatient prompting, by 
Gabriel, and, with a view to edacious contin. 
gencies Gabriel (played by a 
woman) was ‘Eva’s worshipper —a_ good 


- by a whale.’ 


singer; so that if you were shipper you would 
vote him as good in voice.’ Catherine (played by 
a man) was ‘Gabriel’s aunt, an anti-dote fo, 
melancholy.’ With its celebrated heifer dance 
Evangeline earned the distinction of providing 
the first instance of a dancing animal manipu- 
lated by two men, fore and aft. This conceit 
never seemed to wear out, for as late as 1896 
the critic of the New York Journal reported 
wearily on the ‘perennial limbs and immutable 
cow,’ along with the ‘pedal calisthenics which 
have carried Evangeline like a centipede on its 
hundred legs.’ 

Such expensive productions as these (Th 
Black Crook cost the unprecedented sum of 
$25,000) obviously could not be standard 
undertakings at a time when a New York run 
of a hundred performances was the mark of ex- 
ceptional success. The chief task of the theatre, 
both in New York and on the road, was to 
create a constant supply of economical enter- 
tainments to be sold at modest prices to the 
public which nowadays patronizes the movies. 
In the Sixties and Seventies small song-and- 
dance troupes called ‘combinations’ began to 
move about the east and middle west, stop- 
ping off in New York occasionally for as longa 
visit as the traffic would bear (ordinarily not 
more than a week or two). Like the first pro 
ductions of pantomime, trick extravaganza 
and burlesque, the first nationally successful 
combination was an importation from Eng- 
land. From 1872 on the five members of the 
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Vokes Family won a host of admirers in every 
city east of the Mississippi with their simplicity, 
intimacy and friendly jollity. Their bills were 
not unlike small-scale Tony Pastor variety 
shows — assemblages of ballads, operatic arias, 
popular dances and comic skits. One of their 
most lasting hits was an extended sketch, half 
an hour or more in length, Belles of the Kitchen, 
in which the household help amused one 
another with song-and-dance specialties dur- 
ing a party given in the absence of their master 
and mistress. 


In 1874 there came into public view the 
man who may be considered the inventor of 
the first primitive prototype of musical comedy. 
In that year Nate Salsbury, a young midwest- 
eer idling about Chicago after running 
rapidly through his small inheritance, decided 
to refresh his bank account by establishing an 
American troupe modeled after the Vokes 
Family. It cost him virtually no initial invest- 
ment to put Salsbury’s Troubadours on the 
road, for as with the Vokes Family there were 
only five in the company. Nate himself acted in 
character sketches and won hearty acclaim for 
his recitation of ‘All the world’s a stage.’ His 
wife, Nellie McHenry, was an adept at planta- 
tion dancing, a diversion already popularized 
by the ubiquitous minstrel shows. The other 
three performers were a prima donna, a male 
comedian and a burlesque actor. In their 
early mixed bills the Troubadours relied with- 
out great success upon a piéce de résistance 
entitled Patchwork, in which Salsbury, who 
wrote the piece and selected the music, imi- 
tated the Vokes’ Belles of the Kitchen by bringing 
an assortment of variety specialties within a 
unified framework. 

It is not Patchwork, however, but a subse- 
quent pastiche called The Brook which entitles 
Salsbury to permanent fame. Starting in 1876 
in the middle west as one of several features 
ina mixed bill, The Brook grew in length and 
copiousness until in 1879 it became virtually a 
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full evening’s entertainment, preceded only by 
a brief comedietta. On May 12 of this latter 
year Salsbury’s Troubadours opened at the 
San Francisco Minstrel Hall in New York as a 
late spring fill-in for the regular tenants, the 
San Francisco Minstrels. From the first night 
The Brook pleased everybody, and it not only 
enjoyed fine business for six weeks (an un- 
paralleled stretch for a small combination) but 
came back for a prosperous return engagement 
the following winter. The tone of the per- 
formance may be inferred from the program: 


SALSBURY’S TROUBADOURS 


in their Laughable and Musical Extravaganza 
written expressly for this organization by mr. 
N. SALSBURY, entitled 


‘THE BROOK’ 


‘For Man may come and Man may go, but I 
flow on Forever.’ 

Depicting the Pleasures of a Jolly Pic-Nic 
Cast: 


Tracy Thornton . MR. N. SALSBURY 


ATurtle ... . BY HIMSELF 

Percy Montrose . . . . MR, JOHN WEBSTER 
One Fish-Pole. . . . . . AND LINE 

Festus Heavysides . . . . MR. JOHN GOURLAY 
Two Bottles. . . . . . UNCORKED 

Rosa Dimplecheek . . MISS NELLIE MCHENRY 
i ae . PROPERTY-MAN 


Blanche Sylvester 
Lunch Basket . 
Umbrellas 


. MISS HELENE DINGEON 
. QUARTETTE 
. WELL SPREAD 


The piece was in three acts, with the middle 
act by far the longest. The opening scene 
showed the Troubadours embarking on the 
boat which was to take them down the river to 
their pic-nic spot. The second act, at the pic- 
nic, allowed every member of the company to 
disport himself according to his talents. The 
third act brought the pleasure-loving company 
home again. This was hardly an earth-shaking 
plot, to be sure, but it revealed the possibility 
of stringing an evening of variety upon a 
thread of narrative continuity instead of pre- 
senting heterogeneous acts like Tony Pastor’s 
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or the olios which followed the Mulligan 
Guard farces of Harrigan and Hart. The 
Brook had no specially composed score, no elab- 
orate stage investiture, no chorus or ballet. Its 
book was extemporized by its proprietor and 
star performer and its comedy was primitive. 
Nevertheless, it was our first musical comedy 
to the extent that it provided the skeleton of a 
method by which variety — or vaudeville, as 
we Call it now — could be woven into the plot 
of a farce. It was a freer form than burlesque, 
which depended on a transvestite leading lady 
and the travesty of familiar plays, operas or 
stories. It was not a dying convention, like the 
Harlequinade of pantomime. Unlike extrava- 
ganza, it did not require cumbersome, expen- 
sive machinery for big scenic effects. Its po- 
tentialities were unlimited, and spontaneity 
was its priceless asset. To the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser the innovation was striking, for ‘nothing 
that any of them can do or say under such cir- 
cumstances, so it be decent and entertaining, 
can be done or said inappropriately.’ 

The flash success of The Brook brought an 
immediate deluge of ‘musical farce-comedies,’ 
as the new pieces were frequently called. The 
Tourists in the Pullman Palace Car was con- 
ceived by the jolly, fat comic, W. A. Mestayer, 
and managed by the astute J. H. Haverly 
(who owned a string of theatres which he kept 
filled with combinations ranging from Hav- 
erly’s United Mastodon Minstrels to Haverly’s 
Church Choir Pinafore Company). This ‘En- 
tertainment of Fun and Incident,’ swiftly 
appropriating Salsbury’s formula for The 
Brook, came to light at Haverly’s Theatre, New 
York, on November 8, 1879, not quite six 
months after Salsbury’s triumphant opening. 
It was also in three acts, and claimed as its 
plot an intrigue involving the false, and finally 
the correct, identification of a robber. The 
eclectic nature of the contents of The Tourists 
may be seen from the synopsis: 


Act I. — Scene — Newport. Sullivan’s Ser- 
enade from ‘Box and Cox.’ 
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Act II. — Scene — The Interior of a ‘Pyjj. 
man Palace Car.’ Railroad Galop. Nursery 
Rhymes. ‘Poor Cock Robin’ (original 
with the ‘Tourists’). ‘The North Wind 
Doth Blow.’ Luncheon Chorus, from 
‘Chimes of Normandy.’ ‘The China. 
man.’ “The Old Kentucky Home.’ ‘The 
Telegraph Boy’ (words by W. A. Mestayer, 
music by David Braham). German Emi- 
grant, ‘Der Wasserfall.’ Scene from ‘Troy. 
atore.’ Harrigan and Hart’s latest sketch, 
‘The Skids Are Out To-day’ (music by 
David Braham). 

Act III.— Scene — Pullman Palace Sleep. 
ing Car. ‘Jubilee Melodies.’ ‘In the Morn- 
ing by Bright Light. ‘How Vas Dot 
Poodle.’ General Finale; and ‘Forward to 
Do or Die,’ from ‘Fatinitza,’ and End of 
Route. 


With constant changes The Tourists held the 
boards intermittently for a decade. The last 
revival in 1889 was described as ‘A Delectable 
Dithyrambic Divertissement in Three Acts’ 
and the word ‘Palace,’ no longer in railroad 
usage, was dropped from the title. All the 
original music had disappeared except ‘Who 
Killed Cock Robin’ and the Trovatore scene, 
now transformed into a burlesque, The Tourist 
Grenadiers, with characters named As-you- 
chain-her and Count de Lunatic. 

Other farce-comedies followed swiftly — 
Minnie Palmer’s Boarding School; Hobbies; Dreams, 
or Fun in a Photograph Gallery; Fun on the Bristol, 
or A Night on the Sound (described with prescient 
vocabulary as a ‘musical comedy oddity); 
Our Goblins, or Fun on the Rhine (distinguished 
by the debut of the great comedian, Francis 
Wilson). The fecund William Harrigan paid 
The Brook the flattery of imitation in his first 
piece to absorb the olio specialties wholly into 
the story, The Mulligan Guard’s Picnic, which 
boasted an original score by a single composer, 
Dave Braham. Modern musical comedy was 
on the way. It did not actually arrive until 
1895, with The Twentieth Century Girl, but in 
the meantime the farce-comedies provided 
an ever more insistent prophecy of its advent. 
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Originally printed in garish tones of red and 
green, this advertising display sheet pictures 
with an overstatement typical of 1879 
the lively entertainment afforded by one of the 
first of the musical farce-comedies which set a 
primitive pattern for modern musical comedy. 


OHNPSMITH: WA MESTAYER, 


POSTER FOR AN EARLY 
MUSICAL FARCE COMEDY 


MANAGERS & PROPRIETORS. 











THE STRIKE 


In this scene from one of the most distinctive of the post-war Czech motion 
pictures discussed by Marie Seton in the following pages, a miner’s wife holds 
her daughter who was shot during a riot on the day of her confirmation. 
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Prague: 
The Window Between East and West 
Movwe-Making Across the World, II 


MARIE SETON 


rE the war the small film industry in 
Czechoslovakia was geared to essentially 
commercial production, yet only a small au- 
dience in America and scarcely more people in 
western Europe were aware of its product. Un- 
like the theatre the motion-picture industry 
was dominated by businessmen rather than 
experimental artists, and most of the films, 
though imbued with a certain national flavor, 
were not particularly challenging either in 
ideas or in technique. Probably the _best- 
known example was Fanosik, the historical 
epic of the Czech Robin Hood, which was 
fairly widely seen both in England and in 
America. It was competently made but it 
brought no new spirit into the international 
cinema. After Zanostk the Czechoslovak cinema 
appeared to drop into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Though the Czechs suffered indescribably 
during the war under the Nazi occupation, the 
presence of the Germans served as a stimulus 
to the future of Czechoslovak films. For safety’s 
sake the Nazis transferred much of their own 
highly developed movie industry to Czecho- 
sovakia, bringing with them magnificent 
French equipment and building a number of 
new stages at the Barrandov Studios on the 
outskirts of Prague, which the Czechs and 
Slovaks had completed shortly before the war. 
In these and other studios the Nazis produced 
German films. They also permitted the Czechs 
to produce a few pictures under supervision, 
presumably as a reward to an industry which, 
it is alleged, collaborated more willingly than 


any other in the country. Some of the films 
made under this agreement show decided tech- 
nical progress and even a certain depth of 
emotional feeling. Night Butterfly, photographed 
in sepia, is probably the most distinguished. 
It also introduced a sensitive young actress 
to the screen named Vitova, who would appeal 
to any audience. 

While the commercial film industry was 
conducting its flirtation with the Nazis, a 
number of film workers — directors, camera- 
men, actors and technicians — were actively 
engaged to a greater or lesser degree in re- 
sisting all that the Nazis did. Some of them 
joined the resistance movement; others, though 
more passive, endeavored to preserve news- 
reels of Czechoslovak history, forbidden films 
and the work of Jewish actors and directors 
from falling into Nazi hands. In conjunction 
with one another the two groups of resistants 
worked out a comprehensive plan for the fu- 
ture of the cinema in Czechoslovakia when the 
country should again be free. This plan, which 
constitutes the basis of the present organiza- 
tion of the film industry, was put on micro- 
film and smuggled to the exiled Czechoslovak 
government in London. Since such a plan was 
strictly illegal in Nazi eyes some of the par- 
ticipants were caught and summarily shot or 
put in concentration camps. Thus the industry 
today has a number of people connected with 
it to whom the German occupation was a 
personal terror. 

The feature films being made today by these 
people show the influence of America. The 
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script of the resistance-movement film, Men 
Without Wings, for example, has both the taut- 
ness and, at times, the artificiality of Holly- 
wood’s ‘underground’ pictures, though it is 
less romantic in that its hero does not fall in 
love with the girl who is helping the under- 
ground in the factory and also in that he dies, 
plugged full of Nazi bullets, instead of escap- 
ing. The second half of the first Slovak fea- 
ture, Warning, an Enoch Arden story, is de- 
cidedly Hollywood in its sentiment. The detec- 
tive film, Police Department 13, is more Czecho- 
slovakian in its atmosphere, even though the 
talented actor, Jaroslav Marvan, as the police 
inspector, appears to have fashioned his tech- 
nique after Sacha Guitry. 

Only two films seem to be distantly related 
to Russian counterparts. One is the historical 
Warriors of Faith which, like Alexander Nevsky, 
relates past history to contemporary thinking 
by telling the story of the Hussite Revolt and 
the earlier battle of the Czechs against German 
domination. The other is the widely acclaimed 
film, Karel Stekly’s The Strike, based on the 
coal-miners’ revolt in Kladno in 1889. Filled 
with the same passion as characterized the 
early works of Eisenstein and Pudovkin, it does 
not, however, imitate either their technique 
or their simplified revolutionary ending. Much 
more personal in the development of character, 
it does not make what might be called an 
agitational appeal. Along with the Italian 
film, Open City, it is probably the most im- 
pressive social document to appear upon the 
screen in post-war Europe. 


Well-made and interesting as most of the 
current feature films are, they do not, with 
the exception of The Strike, reveal the imagina- 
tion and emotional qualities inherent in the 
documentary and puppet-cartoon films being 
currently produced by the Kratky Film Unit in 
considerable numbers. It is in these films 
that the spirit of Czechoslovakia is seen most 
clearly. The documentaries I saw were uni- 
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formly excellent in technique and original jp 
conception, whether they were dealing with 
natural history or with the brutal destructio 
of Prague’s Hétel de Ville. Particularly jp. 
teresting was their use of music as an integral 
part of the whole, even in the least importan; 
film. 

One picture, Towards Peace, stands out tp 
such an extent that it ranks beside any of the 
classic examples of the documentary. Taking 
what is virtually a newsreel subject — th 
two-minute silence commemorating the World 
War I Armistice — it lifts its subject to the 
height of art. Towards Peace opens with shots 
of Prague which tell the city’s history up tp 
the late President Masaryk’s appearance at 
the first Armistice Day ceremony. Then the 
terror of war is shown engulfing the country 
and over every shot the statue of the wounded 
soldier of the first war hovers in agony. The 
second peace in the history of the Czechoslovak 
nation comes and President Benes appears at 
an Armistice Day ceremony as did Masaryk 
before him. The same formality is observed 
and then the two-minute silence. There is 
reverence and great emotion in every scene of 
the Czechoslovak people as they stand utterly 
still in the city streets, in the village, the 
forest, the factory. Picture and music ar 
brought together in perfect counterpoint, pas 
ing from the mass to the individuals composing 
the mass. The whole agonized story of a gen- 
eration is told in a few seconds. At last the 
people move again into their normal activities 
as if released from their appalling memories. 
But though life goes on the figure of the 
wounded soldier still hovers over each scene. 

Equally moving is the cartoon film, Th 
Chimney-Sweep or, as it is called in Czecho 
slovakia, The Man on Springs and the SS. The 
hero is a fantastic chimney-sweep who, on 4 
sudden impulse, turns into a one-man [re 
sistance movement. The characters and their 
actions create in cartoon terms that extraor 
dinary blend of comedy and tragedy achieved 
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by Charlie Chaplin in his most expressive 
moments. These strange figures live, and their 
ynrealistic actions express a kind of subjective 
reality with such sharpness that a naturalistic 
film like Men Without Wings seems theatrical 
by comparison. In this cartoon film, as in the 
documentaries, the music is built as a tonal 
counterpoint to the image and plays a large 
role in overwhelming the spectator with a sense 
of the terror and irrationality of life under the 
German occupation. 

Another striking picture which takes its 
theme from the occupation is The Revolution 
of the Toys, in which puppet figures constructed 
of wood are used with a live actor playing a 
Nazi snooper. Seeing the shadow of a doll 
looking like a caricature of Hitler, the Nazi 





The Chimney Sweep, a Czech film of the German occupation, 


recounts the deeds of a ‘one-man resistance movement.’ 


bursts into a toymaker’s shop and, finding the 
toymaker has escaped, begins to wreak his 
vengeance on the wooden toys. They come to 
life and, banding together, drive him from the 
shop with his pants on fire. 

A puppet picture of a different type is Village 
Feast, made in Agfacolor, the Russian color 
process developed from a German patent. 


MOVIE-MAKING IN PRAGUE 


This picture goes back into Czech folklore for 
its theme and though the puppets are oddly 
solid and prosaic in form the lyric background 
gives the whole film the romantic aura of an 
old legend. It teases the imagination and is 
occasionally deeply moving. 

Because of their dealings with the Nazis, 
the Czech and Slovak film industries (the 
Slovaks developed something of an industry 
while they were autonomous) were the first in 
the country to be nationalized. The final form 
of nationalization, however, has not been 
settled and new legislation is pending. At 
present the whole matter of production, dis- 
tribution, exhibition, research and training, 
as well as import and export of films, is con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Information and 
representatives of the Ministry of Finance. 
One department, that of the Academy of 
Cinema, is partially directed by the Ministry 
of Education. Politically speaking, therefore, 
the film industry is responsible to two pre- 
dominantly Communist ministries, Informa- 
tion and Finance, and to one National Social- 
ist Ministry, Education. 

The present organizational structure is com- 
plicated but it appears to be working in its 
interlocking fashion with considerable effi- 
ciency. Over-all authority is vested in a Gen- 
eral Manager responsible to the Ministry of 
Information. The post is held by Lubomir 
Linhart. Immediately under him are five 
deputies, each of whom is in charge of one of 
the following departments: production, dis- 
tribution, economics, finance and technical 
administration. These deputies are in turn 
responsible in their respective departments for 
the four categories of film production: feature 
films, documentary and short films, cartoon 
and puppet films and newsreels. They also 
control the use of studios and laboratories. 

Separate, yet interlocked with the produc- 
tion of pictures for general distribution, is 
the non-commercial Film Institute, which has 
many features in common with the British and 
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French Film Institutes and some resemblance 
to the Museum of Modern Art Film Library. 
It has certain unusual features, however. It 
participates in the direction of the Academy 
of Cinema, which trains young directors, 
script-writers, Cameramen, actors and tech- 
nicians. It has also developed an organization 
for the further education, or re-education, 
of old-time personnel ranging from property 
men to theatre managers. Perhaps its most im- 
portant function is its technical and aesthetic 
experiments in the various film media which, 
if successful, are turned over to the industry 
proper for inclusion in pictures made for gen- 
eral release. The Film Institute has been very 
successful in experimenting with cartoon and 
puppet films, and the now independent unit 
making these types has grown out of these 
experiments. 

Two film advisory boards work with the 
Ministry of Information. One deals with mat- 
ters relating to art and passes on all scripts. 
Composed of authors, playwrights, :directors 
and actors, it is presided over by an officer 
of the Ministry of Information. The second 
board is presided over by the deputy for Tech- 
nical Administration and is composed of tech- 
nical engineers and several professors of the 
Technological Institute. 


Though the structure of the Czechosloya 
film industry today is complex, it does ng 
seem to burden those working in the field, 
Both in the Film Institute and in the produ. 
tion units there is a marked creative exci, 
ment. Above everything else people want » 
experiment with the medium. There are many 
opposing opinions and a tremendous intereg 
in what is happening abroad. American, Brit. 
ish, French and Russian films are being mulled 
over by artists and technicians, while outside 
every movie house the populace waits in long 
lines — the only lines in Czechoslovakia 

Characteristic of the internationalism of 
Prague is the plan of the government to employ 
Joris Ivens, the Dutch director, to make a 
documentary of Czechoslovakia. Also, on ac. 
count of the large number of stages available 
at the Barrandov Studios, the Czechoslovak 
Film Society is renting space to others. Petroy, 
director of the Soviet film, The Stone Flower, 
will shortly make another film in Prague, while 
the Poles are using two stages for the shooting 
of a story film. It is said that the Yugoslays 
may also rent a stage for a production. It 
would seem that Czechoslovakia is likely t 
be, in films as in other respects, the western 
window of eastern Europe and the eastern 
window of the west. 





I THE June 1947 issue of THEATRE ARTS there appeared a photograph of the Columbia 
film, Down to Earth, showing a playground as setting for a dance. In connection with 
this, Isamu Noguchi, noted sculptor and stage designer, has passed on to us the follow- 
ing letter from Columbia Pictures Corporation, which we are happy to print in order 
to assure Mr. Noguchi of full credit for his work: ‘After the completion of our picture, 
Down to Earth, you called to our attention a multiple length swing and spiral slide 
which you created and designed as playground equipment and which was first repro- 
duced in the October 1940 issue of Architectural Forum. The swing and slide which we 
have used as part of the playground equipment in our picture is substantially identical 
with your creation. We assure you that the use thereof by us was without knowledge 
on our part of the substantial identity with your creation.’ 
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Realistic street scenes in 
Prague form the background 
for the fanciful activity of 
animated cartoon characters 
in this recent Czech film. 
The story is an example of 
the current aesthetic theory 
of ‘civilism,’ which strives 
toward the imaginative re- 
interpretation of everyday 
experiences in this in- 
stance a ride on a Streetcar. 
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Daumier: The Mountebanks Parade 


Two Draftsmen 


-yoop drawing,’ said Tintoretto, ‘can only be 
fetched from the casket of the artist’s talent 
with patient study and sleepless nights, and it 
is understood and practiced by few.’ Looking 
ahead from his sixteenth-century Venice, the 
painter would surely have placed the nine- 
teenth-century Daumier and the twentieth- 
century Tchelitchew among the elect. We are 
reminded of their talents by Hyperion Press, 
which has just published in America Jacques 
Lassaigne’s book on Daumier (distributed by 
Crown: $7.50), and by H. Bittner, who has 
added to his small list of beautifully printed 
volumes one on Tchelitchew ($12), edited by 
Lincoln Kirstein. 

Both books have the faults unhappily com- 
mon in the majority of works in this field 
today: Lassaigne’s introduction to Daumier is 
inadequately translated from the French; the 
essay ‘On Drawing’ prefacing the Tchelitchew 
reproductions has punctuation so erratic as 





sometimes to destroy the meaning, and lapses 
on occasion into critical gobbledygook. 

But, having recognized these blemishes, one 
moves quickly to the artists themselves for the 
unsullied satisfaction that arises from looking 
upon work superlatively executed. M. La 
saigne’s. book a fine companion to Bernard 
Lemann’s volume of Daumier lithographs 
published by Reynal and Hitchcock lat 
year is devoted to Daumier’s output asa 
painter and is the first time this side of the 
artist’s talent has been so extensively illu 
trated. Daumier’s genius in painting, unap 
preciated during his lifetime when his drawing 
was a daily refreshment to the Parisian o 
every street-corner, has been accepted slowly; 
the present volume is an unequivocal witnes 
of his gift in oils and water-colors. The forty 
eight collotype plates showing Tchelitchews 
work in drawing over a twenty-year perio 
are equally impressive evidence of this Com 
temporary artist’s creative use of pen ane 
pencil. Together, the books pay just tribute 
to two preeminent draftsmen. E.R. 
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RUSSIAN DRAMA 
OLD AND NEW 


hough Alexander Afinogenov’ 
Distant Point was so highly regarded 
in Russia that it received 200 simu: 
taneous productions after the a 
thor’s death in an air raid in 104 
the play is little known in thi 
country. The scene above is fromé 
performance by the Weathervam 
Playhouse in Akron, Ohio. In Cab 
fornia the High Valley Theatr 
drew upon pre-Soviet drama in i 
staging of Chekhov’s Uncle Vay 
as a feature of the Ojai Festiva 
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ANTA: Second Season 


C. LAWTON CAMPBELL 
Chairman of the Board of ANTA 


NCOURAGED by last year’s results, The 
E American National Theatre and Academy 
has started its second active season with high 
hopes of establishing a national decentralized 
theatre throughout the United States. ‘Active’ 
is used advisedly and factually. Although 
chartered by Congress in 1935, ANTA re- 
mained dormant for eleven years, chiefly be- 
cause those years covered the eras of the Fed- 
eral Theatre and World War II. But in the fall 


_ of 1946 a reorganized and revitalized ANTA 


took the first steps toward the ultimate goal of 
simulating the theatre in every state of the 
union and toward living up to the responsibili- 
ties of its congressional charter, which are to 
bring the living theatre within the reach of 
every citizen of this country. 

In this season of 1947-48 ANTA will again 
sponsor the Experimental Theatre in New 


_ York. There will be seven plays instead of last 


year’s five, and eight performances of each of 


| them instead of the five of last year. The seating 


capacity of the new playhouse will be greater 
than the little Princess Theatre used previ- 
ously, so that a much larger public may be 
reached. 

Next, as its first step in a preliminary drive 
for funds, ANTA will present a series of bene- 
fits in New York and, later, in a limited num- 
ber of cities throughout the country. In addi- 
tion to raising money, these benefits will give 
ANTA a chance to describe its aims and proj- 


_ ects to a large number of people. From the ex- 


perience gained through these benefits plans 
will be crystallized for extending fund-raising 
for ANTA to all sections. 

Last season ANTA sponsored various re- 


| gional projects: the Playwriting Festival at 


Catholic University; Margo Jones’ Dallas 
Theatre 47; the Barter Theatre, which is the 
state theatre of Virginia; and the Jamestown 
Festival, also in Virginia. This year ANTA will 
continue its assistance to these groups in much 
the same manner as it did last season. In Dal- 
las, for example, after the citizens had raised a 
sizable budget for Theatre °47 and Margo 
Jones had obtained an air-cooled theatre for a 
summer season, the group found it difficult to 
secure the rights to the scripts it wanted. Miss 
Jones also found that her time was too short to 
interview and select professional people herself 
from the commercial theatre for the repertory 
she was planning. She appealed to ANTA for 
help and, with the cooperation of the Drama- 
tists’ Guild and Actors’ Equity, ANTA secured 
the necessary contracts and professional per- 
sonnel which were needed. Dallas Theatre 
47 is now entering a new season and ANTA 
hopes that it will become a permanent land- 
mark in the expansion of the decentralized 
theatre in the larger cities of America. 

In the case of Catholic University, Walter 
Kerr, the drama director there, decided to 
present a playwriting festival from June 1947 
to May 1948, devoted entirely to new plays by 
new playwrights. When the university asked 
ANTA to sponsor the festival along with the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
ANTA accepted and used all its efforts to have 
the festival brought to the attention of critics, 
managers and producing groups. The festival 
is setting a high standard in a department of 
theatre so often neglected —a place for the 
new playwright to be produced — and ANTA 
has been reenforced in its belief in the prac- 
ticality of Catholic University’s program by the 
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fact that as soon as the festival was 
publicized the ANTA office was 
flooded with requests for new scripts 
by groups wishing to do the same 
thing. 

Last season, in Salt Lake City, when 
a drama festival was thought of in 
connection with the Utah Centennial, 
the sponsors turned to ANTA for ad- 
vice and help. With ANTA’s collabo- 
ration, the drama festival of the Utah 
Centennial presented Katharine Cor- 
nell in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 


Judith Evelyn in Joan of Lorraine and 


Orson Welles in Macbeth. So successful 
was the festival both artistically and 
financially that there is a movement 
now to make it an annual affair and to 
establish a state theatre in Utah. In 
addition, the productions of joan of 
Lorraine and Macbeth used local talent 
and students from the University of 
Utah for most of the minor roles and 
thus established a union of professional 
and local talent which is a point of 
prime importance in ANTA’s program. 

Within the space of a year, in short, 
ANTA has become a central coordi- 
nating agency for vital theatre through- 
out the country. From all over America 
its headquarters is bombarded with 
ideas, blueprints of projects, requests 
for assistance. Anyone working with 
ANTA quickly realizes that there is no 
lack of theatre initiative and energy in 
this country. Among the numberless 
projects under ANTA consideration at 
the moment are plans for state theatres; 
state, regional and national awards to 
new playwrights; 
drama festival; children’s theatres; 
on-the-job training projects in con- 


junction with the Veterans’ Adminis- 


tration; distribution of new scripts; 
extension of the Experimental Theatre 


program to other cities; the setting up | 


of the American unit of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute. 

If ANTA’s plans materialize, as they 
give every hope of doing, the American 
people should soon know that on a hot 


July day in 1935 the Congress of the 


United States did wisely in passing 
Public Law No. 199 which created the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. 
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Bantu Ballet 
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oUTH AFRICANS Of European origin 

are a pretty free and easy-going 
folk. For most of them life is not too 
earnest, office hours are short and 
sports, horse-racing and gambling on 
mining stocks consume a lot of energy. 
Perhaps as a consequence the lyric 
and dramatic arts have not put down 
robust roots in their consciousness. 

Cape Town, the oldest city, main- 
tains a small but competent orchestra 
and a praiseworthy ballet. Johannes- 
burg, the metropolis, has its own small 
ymphony orchestra which, when 
combined with that of the local broad- 
casting corporation, can present major 
works acceptably; last year Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, on a visit to the coun- 
try, did a great deal for the orchestra 
and Désiré Defauw has recently been 
appointed as conductor. (This com- 
bination also plays in the capital city, 
Pretoria.) A local newsreel, called 
African Mirror and produced in Johan- 
nesburg, is good enough to be shown 
in other countries of the continent. 
One or two full-length movies have 
also been made, and recently one in 
Afrikaans, the variety of Dutch spoken 
here and one of the two official lan- 
guages. 

But the theatre proper is not exactly 
fourishing. A few amateur, semi-pro- 
fessional and mildly professional com- 
panies are making valiant efforts, pre- 
enting brief runs of plays in English 
orin Afrikaans. Since imported movies 
inEnglish do not offer so much competi- 
tion to the Afrikaans players, they are 
smewhat more ambitious than their 
English-speaking colleagues, and in 
fact a group has recently presented an 
Afrikaans version of Hamlet. 

However, as the total ‘European’ 
population of less than two and a half 
millions is spread over an immense 
area, and split by the language differ- 
tee too, it is not surprising that the 
plays generally chosen are the more 
or less sure-fire successes of larger the- 
atrical markets. George Washington 
Slept Here and comedies by Terence 
Rattigan have recently been shown in 
English, and Die Hart van ’n Moeder in 
Afrikaans, this last being none other 
than the old favorite of barnstormers, 
East Lynne. The majority of such plays 
have obviously little in common with 


the local scene, but the financial re- 
turns scarcely encourage local play- 
writing in substitution. 

On the other hand, the non-Euro- 
pean population (i.e. natives, Indians 
and other Asiatics and ‘Coloreds,’ as 
those of mixed blood are termed) is 
more than four times as large as the 
European. If one could express apti- 
tude in numbers one might say that 
it also has about that many times as 
much natural inclination toward the 
theatre arts. At least it gladly practices 
the rudiments. Nor is this new. 

The first of the African races to oc- 
cupy the territory were the Bushmen, 
little yellow men, very low in scale of 
material culture, who lived by hunting 
and are now almost extinct. Yet behind 
them, graven on the rocks or painted 
in caves and shelters, they have left 
such lively representations of the ani- 
mals they hunted and themselves hunt- 
ing them that they strongly remind 
you of the prehistoric art of France and 
Spain. They had some music too. 

They were pushed out of the best 
land by the Hottentots, also yellowish- 
brown and akin to them, but more 
advanced in that they had domesti- 
cated cattle. Some disagreeable things 
are reported of these newcomers yet 
all who knew them as they were have re- 
corded that this humble and unshapely 
race was gifted in music and invented 
or adapted several instruments, not 
disdaining to copy and improve the 
more primitive types used by Bushmen. 

Then, many hundred years later, in 
their turn, the Hottentots were ousted 
by invading hordes of the still further 
advanced Bantu warriors and agri- 
culturalists. Bantu means only ‘the 
people’ and is rather a linguistic desig- 
nation — like ‘Aryan’ — than a racial 
one. All Bantus speak related tongues 
but vary greatly in their ethnic make- 
up, combining in differing proportion 
the black of the true West African 
Negro, the brown of the Hamitic races 
of North Africa and the yellow of the 
Bush peoples. The Bantus, who com- 
prise the overwhelming majority of 
the non-European population, are 
often nowadays for politeness’ sake 
dubbed ‘Africans,’ but they use the 
other name in their own expressions, 
as for instance ‘Bantu Social Club,’ 
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Bantu Football Association,’ ‘The 
Bantu Press’ and the like. 

Together with the basic language 
they share many customs and skills. Of 
course they have their unsavory side 
— some foul behavior is instigated by 
their firmly held belief in witchcraft 
— but they also have their virtues. 
Their musical genius, paralleled in the 
music of their American cousins, has 
set the whole world agog. Their sculp- 
ture, masks and ornaments, ceremo- 
nial costumes and accoutrements are 
exhibited in every important museum. 
And numerous ethnologists have found 
it fascinating to study their complex 
ceremonies and the dance rituals for 
both men and women that accompany 
the great moments of their individual 
and tribal life. 

It is admitted that from such rituals 
the Bantus uninfluenced by Europeans 
have not proceeded to the drama in 
the technical sense. Yet they delight 
in all the elements: mimicry, colorful 
and significant costumes, vocal and in- 
strumental music and elaborate group 
dancing. With a little good-will one 
might see in these aesthetic manifes- 
tations the beginning of ballet and ul- 
timately of the drama itself. 

This is evident in a place like the 
‘Compound’ (the native workmen’s 
living quarters) of the East Geduld 
Mines Ltd., one of the great gold pro- 
ducers of the Witwatersrand. 

On holidays the men are free to go 
wherever they choose, but a great 
many prefer to gather around a sort 
of parade- or sports-ground inside their 
own compound to watch and enjoy 
dancing exhibitions. These may be 
competitive, between teams of visitors 
or of men of different tribes who dwell 
in the same compound, or simply for 
fun. They are all characterized by 
violent contortions, shoutings and 
stampings, clappings and beating of 
drums and extravagant clowning by 


the more exuberant performers. 
whole atmosphere is that of boj 

but merry children at play. These pe. 
formances originated as war 

but to call them so today would be, 
complete misnomer, even if OCCasion, 
ally shields and weapons are bpp 
dished with seeming ferocity, J, 
dances are now for amusement Only, 

In another part of the Compouné 
singing will be going on, or you mp 
come across a musician or two Cliciting 
a tinkly sweetness from the sitends, » 
instrument consisting of a bow with; 
taut cord and a calabash mounted » 
the bow to act as a sounding bo 
It is played by striking with a thy 
reed, or short piece of wire. 

The Sunday-go-to-meeting getay 
of such a player is highly fanciful, T 
see the usual native worker shuffling 
along in his slovenly everyday travegy 
of our clothing you would not susper 
how spiritedly he can dress himself yp 
when he has the opportunity, Ne 
could you guess from the neat blougs 
and shorts they wear when employed 
as domestic servants what proud and 
splendid specimens of manhood ar 
revealed when they are in their natun 
garb of practically nothing. 

As we were leaving the compound 
one day we chanced upon a strang 
group of five Basuto friends who wer 
returning to their dwellings from som 
excursion. The leaves on their heads 
and the long blankets falling in straight 
folds immediately recalled the figure 
of Virgil guiding Dante through Pur 
gatory, as depicted by Doré. I asked 
them all to pose in a row, meaning 
select the most appropriate figure an 
entitle it ‘Virgil in Africa’ or something 
of the sort. But now that it is finished 
it is not funny at all. Rather it sugges 
the chorus of some mysterious an 
forgotten classical tragedy. And, = 
fact, Africa is and always has bee 
full of mysteries. 





All the King’s Men 


ERIC BENTLEY 


HE AWARD of the Pulitzer Prize in 

fiction to All the King’s Men brought 
the name of Robert Penn Warren be- 
fore the public at large for the first 
time. An inner public had been aware 
for some years that Warren was prob- 
ably the most gifted American writer 
to appear since the Twenties. 


A writer in what genre? Warren! 
own public knew him chiefly 3? 
poet. The general public now know 
him as a novelist. In these circu 
stances readers of THEATRE Ast 
should know that the Pulitzer Pnzt 
book is the novelization of a pla! 
called Proud Flesh written some yea 
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ago. It was my good luck to stumble 
on the manuscript last winter. I 
handed it on to Frank Whiting who 
later produced it in the University of 
Minnesota theatre. 

Proud Flesh is about Governor Wil- 
je Stark, an American dictator. It 
is not, however, a political play. 
Though his subject-matter is political, 
Warren’s interest is not in policies but 
in moral values. He neither attacks 
nor defends Governor Willie’s policies; 
he examines his motives. He is at- 
tempting not a dramatic and prop- 
agandist indictment like, say, Citizen 
Kane but a tragedy, a play about life 
and death. 

The technical problem was how to 
do this for a modern audience. Mr. 
Warren owes nothing to the con- 
temporary ‘tragedians’ of Broadway. 
He has combined two sstyles: the 
tough realism of American fiction and 
the poetic modernism of T. S. Eliot. 
Part of the time the characters speak 
and act in the approved manner of 
American low life; part of the time 
they speak in distinctly elevated verse, 
expressing a deeper level of conscious- 
ness. The play is ‘framed’ by a chorus 
of surgeons for whom Willie is a 
guinea-pig under observation. We 
thus see Willie through the eyes of 
science or rather through the eyes of 
sientism, the pseudo-scientific out- 
look which today is many people’s 
religion, though not Warren’s. 

This play is a challenge to the di- 
rector not only because it entails many 


changes of scene and so forth but even 
more because of the difficulty of the 
dialogue. Warren’s verse is no easier to 
understand than Eliot’s or Auden’s. 
Perhaps only one of the university 
actors, Robert Hyde Wilson, was fully 
equal to the task of putting it across. 
Only he, I think, was able to master 
the biggest problem of the production: 
to make convincing transitions from 
natural prose to stylized verse and be 
equally at home in both media. 

If I also single out for praise Frank 
Whiting’s lights, it is not so much with 
the idea of presenting a bouquet as to 
indicate something about the play 
itself: scenically, it has to be built out 
of light and shade, not out of furniture 
and walls. (Adolphe Appia would 
have revelled in it.) The one lapse in 
the staging was the appearance of a 
brand-new cream-colored °47 Dodge 
convertible. People in the audience 
were too busy wondering if they could 
buy the car to listen to the actors 
discussing the nature of evil. 

How good a play is Proud Flesh (the 
University of Minnesota used the title 
All the King’s Men)? In moments of 
enthusiasm, or straining after slick 
superlatives, one might exclaim: ‘Here 
at last is the American play.’ On the 
lowest estimate, it is very brilliant and 
meaty and suggestive. It shows that 
Warren, potentially at least, is as much 
a playwright as he is poet and novelist. 
As a first play it is astonishing. I know 





of no single fact that gives me more | 


hope for American drama. 





The Tormentor 


Of Thee I Sing 

Cecil Smith’s articles in this issue on the oldest 
and newest musical comedies won't help you 
solve this month’s Tormentor but perhaps they 
will inspire you toward guessing the shows from 
which the following song hits came, and the com- 
posers of same. The songs are divided into three 
groups of titles about love, questionings and gen- 
eral sillinesses; one of the three shows listed is 
the correct one; and, counting 5 for the show and 
1% for the composer (the three shows given for 
tach song are all by the same composer, so that 
part is easy), you should get in the seventies. 
Answers on page 84. 

1. ‘Love for Sale’: Jubilee, The New 
Yorkers, Anything Goes. 

2. “The Night Was Made for Love’: The 
Cat and the Fiddle, Very Good Eddie, Music in 
the Air. 

3. ‘If Love Were All’: 
Piece, Set to Music, Bitter Sweet. 


Conversation 


4. “Falling in Love With Love’: The 
Boys From Syracuse, Too Many Girls, On Your 
Toes. 

5. ‘I’m Falling in Love With Someone’: 
Mlle. Modiste, Princess Pat, Naughty Mari- 
ella. 

6. ‘Will You Remember?’: The Student 
Prince, Maytime, The Desert Song. 

7. ‘How’s Chances?’: Annie Get Your 
Gun, Face the Music, As Thousands Cheer. 

8. ‘Who?’: Roberta, Sally, Sunny. 

g. ‘What’s the Use of Wond’rin’?’: By 
Jupiter, Carousel, Dearest Enemy. 

10. ‘How About a Boy Like Me?’: 
Porgy and Bess, Oh Kay, Strike Up the Band. 

11. ‘Rackety Coo’: Katinka, The Firefly, 
High Jinks. 

12. “Tee-Ooodle-Um-Bum-Bo’: Lady Be 
Good, La La Lucille, Rosalie. 

13. ‘Katie Went to Haiti’: Fifty Million 
Frenchmen, Red Hot and Blue, DuBarry Was a 
Lady. 

14. “Too-re-loo-re’: Eileen, Babes in Toy- 
land, It Happened in Nordland. 

15. ‘Diga-diga-do’: International Revue, 
Vanderbilt Revue, Blackbirds. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


GENEVA; CyYMBELINE REFINISHED; AND 
Goop Kinc CHaArRLEs, with Prefaces, 
by Bernard Shaw (Dodd, Mead: $3). 

LTHOUGH these three plays are pub- 

lished in Mr. Shaw’s ninety- 
second year (his current age being 
ninety-one) they are the work of 
younger days. He wrote the prefaces 
when he was only eighty-nine, and 
the plays when he was eighty-four or 
five. In terms of the stage, which has 
never renounced the flesh, they are 
not good plays for the theatre — 
representing, I think, an old man’s 
intellectual restlessness rather than a 
dramatist’s passion. 

Something of the sort was said by 
mortal critics about the plays Mr. 
Shaw was writing thirty-five and forty 
years ago when he was impishly argu- 
mentative. There is a lot of intellectual 
agility in Geneva, which jocosely puts 
its finger on the weakness of the 
League of Nations, written at a time 
when the League was still impotently 
ruling the world. A good many lively 
ideas are batted about in Good King 
Charles. But the political vaudeville 
of Geneva grows tedious after the hilari- 
ous logic of its premise, which sets 
the stage. And it is still true that a 
good vaudeville does not last much 
longer than fifteen minutes. 

Good King Charles consists of a series 
of abstract arguments among a scien- 
tist, a proselyting parson, an artist 
and a monarch, enlivened — if that 
word is not too impetuous — by some 
hair-pulling among the ladies. But 
Mr. Shaw’s notion of humor is illus- 
trated by the fact that in the preface 
he regards the perihelion of Mercury 
as an irresistible ‘laugh-catcher.’ That 
is a little like the academic jest of 
using obscure and pedantic words 
in relation to quite ordinary things. 

Cymbeline is a brief, crisp final act 
that Mr. Shaw wrote to remedy the 
complicated last act Shakespeare had 
the impertinence to write for his own 
play. Mr. Shaw scribbled this one for 
a revival at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. In a 
sardonic preface, full of exhilarating 
scholarship, he explains the circum- 
stances. Although he declares that 
Shakespearean verse comes as nat- 
urally to him as the Augustan English 
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he learned in Dublin and the ‘latest 
London fashion in dialogue,’ his verse 
is as lean and angular as his venerable 
person. 

In the prefaces to all these plays 
Mr. Shaw is at his best, which is 
superb. The preface to Geneva is a 
masterpiece of wisdom. To have Mr. 
Shaw keen and productive in his 
nineties is a triumph of spirit over 
material, but to have him also at the 
peak of human wisdom is something 
worth a little general rejoicing. He is 
discussing man as a political animal. 
His point of view is that of a publicist 
who was fifty-eight years of age when 
the first world war broke out. If he is 
not disillusioned it is because he has 
never had any illusions; and he writes 
about these two terrible wars, not 
without compassion, but also with a 
candor that makes the human race 
look very small, stupid and childish. 

Mr. Shaw does not prescribe democ- 
racy as the nostrum that will cure the 
world of self-destruction. The notion 
that everyone has an equal capacity 
for choosing government seems like 
nonsense to him. The basic weakness, 
he thinks, is ignorance: ‘My experience 





GBS, drawn for tHEaTRE ants by Hirschfeld. 







as an enlightener, which is cons 
able,’ he says, ‘is that what is 
with the average citizen is no , 

: Ry . 
together deficient political Capaciy 
It is largely ignorance of facts, CTeatig 
a vacuum into which all sorts 
romantic antiquarian junk and gj 
off primitive religion rushes,’ Te 
can be cured by simple instruc, 
in facts, he says. ‘I am ending a, 
sage with a very scrappy and party 
knowledge of the world,’ he wri. 
and then adds, as if regretting a my 
spent life: ‘I do not see why I shou 
not have begun with it if I had be. 
told it all to begin with: I was mp 
capable of it then than I am now i 
my dotage.’ 

Mr. Shaw writes this penetratizg 
preface with the detachment of, 
prophet. Sometimes in the past thy 
detachment has been irritating. Hy 
arrogance can be almost inhuma 
But not now. There is a kind ¢ 
humility and pity in his atting 
towards this ailing world. He is j 
fact, humble enough to have hom 
although all the facts appear to & 
against him. ‘It is conceivable ev 
that the next great invention my 
create an overwhelming interest 2 
pacific civilization and wipe out wa 
You never can tell,’ he remarks» 
his final sentences. 

Mr. Shaw has never been closer » 
men than in the ripeness of his 
age, although I am not sure that the 
is a virtue. After all, there has neve 
been anyone with his special capac 
ties. Amid the bitterness and emptines 
of this post-war era there is not mud 
to be thankful for in general. But ox 
of the things worth thanksgiving i 
the astonishing fact that in the fullnes 
of the years Mr. Shaw has retained 
his intellect and integrity and that 
is able to address his contemporants 
everywhere with wisdom. There & 
some point in growing old if a ma 
can keep on studying the problems¢ 
mankind and mastering many of then 
Although Mr. Shaw used to dissembie 
his love for mankind, he confesses t 
now in the earnestness of this es@ 
which is full of greatness. 

BROOKS ATKINS! 








Tue NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN TH 
ATRE, by Edith J. R. Isaacs (Theatt 
Arts: $3.50). 
_ sTORY the former editor of TH 
ATRE ARTS tells in The Negro int 
the American Theatre is brave as ay 
uphill fight; sad sometimes as a blue 
song (artists dead in their prime, leat 
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Now you can order any book on the Theatre 
direct from Theatre Arts 


Books about the theatre are not always easy to find — and it’s no fun tramping 
from one bookstore to another in search of the exact title you want. 


So — to make it easy for you to order any book pertaining to the theatre or the 
related arts (the dance, opera, ballet, radio and so on), Theatre Arts has estab- 
lished a Special Book Department. Now you can order all such books direct from 
Theatre Arts’ Book Department, at the established publisher’s price. 


Listed below are a number of important books. You probably already own several 
of these. Others you will want. If the particular volume you want (for yourself 
or as a gift) is not listed, simply drop us a line giving the title, author and publisher. 
We feel sure you'll welcome and make profitable use of this new Theatre Arts 
service. We invite you to take advantage of it now, or whenever you want books 
about the theatre. 


As a starter, these books are suggested: 


( 1) Amateur Theatre Handbook by Eugene Davis....................... $ 
€ Se les er Rs 6's SARA edtinett wee. uts > o00e%s cansilionniin’ 
( 3) The Art of Dramatic Writing by Lajos Egri............. 0... 666 ene 
( 4) The Art of Makeup by Serge Strenkovsky........... 0... 0. eee 
( 5) Ballet Design, Past and Present by Cyril W. Beaumont.............. 
( 6) Best Film Plays: 1945, edited by John Gassner and Dudley Nichols. . . 
( 7) Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre edited by John Gassner. . 
ee oS eee ee ree re er ee 
( 9) Dance Memoranda by Merle Armitage............. ©... 6 6 6 ee ce 
(10) Designing for the Stage by Doris Zinkeisen.....................4645. 
(11) Dramatic Imagination by Robert Edmond Jones...................-. 
Co INS os ooo eM ti ninna.ont csiieeaseses saeneasw cans 
(13) European Theories of the Drama edited by Barrett H. Clark.......... 
(14) History of the Theatre by George Freedley and John A. Reeves....... 
(15) Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan............. 2.0.00. +- seer eeeee 
(16) Masters of the Drama by John Gassner......... 2.2.0. eee ee 
CiZp Pe el eo CA er Be INE oe «0 oe ceeds s pews Cu caswerscnsan 
(18) The Playwright as Thinker by Eric Bentley............ 2.6.6.0 ee eee es 
(19) Puppet Theatre Handbook by Marjorie Batchelder................... 
(20) Radio's Best Plays selected by Joseph Liss, with a foreword by Norman 
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8 8 oh cit a eae ong cas 2005 0:0 wae ales © Rate nae 3 
(21) Remaisieoomeces by Maries Gorey... oii ccc cc ccceccccsccccsussvces 2 
(22) Scenery for the Theatre by H. Burris-Meyer and Edward Cole........ 9 
(23) Stage Crew Handbook by Sol Cornberg and Emmanuel L. Gebauer... 3 
(24) The Stage Is Set by Lee Simonson. ......... 1.20.6 ccc e ect e eee ee eens 3 
COE) Tike Tinemtwe bey Siepldiass COaGay. ow 6 5 ne ccc cee cece cccncssecerencvesn 2.98 
(26) The Theatre Handbook edited by Bernard Sobel..................... 3.75 
(27) Twenty Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre by John Gassner.. 3.50 
Use this coupon to order your books 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. Quantity Number Price 


130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me the books indicated by number at the right. 
Payment enclosed to the amount of $..................----- 


O Please send a list of additional books about the theatre. 
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EUGENE O'NEILL ing who knows what possibilities unful- music is action, is joy and SOTTOW, by 


) The Man and His Plays filled); gay as Bill Robinson’s tap and prayer, and the artist and j | 
| dance on a staircase; but, above all, audience are expected to Move ag qy | 
by Barrett H. Clark proud and hopeful. It is as proud as What is true of the Negro preachers | 


Eugene O'Neill is probably the most im- the great : people who have greatly his swaying congregation, Of the jan | | 
portant American dramatist, and yet for served their art and race, from James __ band leader and his cavorting mea j It 
all his prominence no source book on his | Hewlett to Bert Williams to Paul also true of the actor-dancer and & | 
life and work has been available. Based | Robeson; as hopeful as only the demo- __ responsive audience.’ em 
upon personal correspondence with the | 124i. process can be, with all its pain- Thus reminded, the reader who prot 
playwright, recollections of friends who ‘ . : . es oe 
knew him during his early Provincetown | ful trial-and-error but with, also, its saw them sees again— but mp | 
years, newspaper interviews, and the | insistence on the right of a man ulti- clearly against the background of the; olay 
plays themselves, this volume makes up | mately to achieve through skill and art and time — sundry great perio, | 2” 
for this lack. There is an analysis ot cach | Character a dream of hisown choosing. ers as Mrs. Isaacs recreates thems | 
play — beginning with The Web and : . aie aT vs 
sadtes with Tie Eeemen Commh cad The tale, Mrs. Isaacs makes clear, deft vignettes: Bert Williams, of 4 | 
Moon for the Misbegotten —, a checklist | 18 far from ended. For this book, while ‘slow, restrained and yet ardent a |” 
of first editions of all plays, a list ot first | it brings the story down to this very intensely comic technique’; Cha | ™ 
performances of all play and a selected | year, is essentially a book about pio- Gilpin, whose electrifying arriya, |™ 
bibliography. 534 x 734. 192 pages. 5) neers including those of today. The The Emperor Jones was an inc 
illustrations. $2.75 ae , Ome : 
Negro is in the theatre but not yet rable step ahead for the serious Neg, | ™ 


completely of it, nor will he be until he actor; Florence Mills, of the ‘deligh, | 
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MASTERS OF THE DRAMA is playwright as well as player, until he ful presence, a natural charm, prj, | ™ 
works with complete creative freedom tion, grace, and the voice of a hig |“? 
by John Gassner in a culture he knows more truly than turned woman.’ Even more valu | ™ 


A. compechensive hinaricel end critical | ®2Y white man ever can — even those perhaps, is the recapturing and th 
study of the drama from primitive times | White men (Paul Green, Ridgely Tor- evaluation of artists whom none by 
to our day. The book provides a detailed | rence, Eugene O’Neill) who, with the theatre scholar might ever knoe 
account of the work of . the major | great sympathy and discernment, have James Bland, master minstrel of agp. 
dramatists, relates them to the social and | 1 vided him the best of the vehicles in tury ago; Bob Cole, actor, write 
cultural forces of their time, considers the . : . ae 

ideas and ideals contained in their plays, | Which he has ridden thus far. Time is_ director at the turn of the centuy 
describes and evaluates their works. 5% what he needs — that, and the seed- whose musicals broke with the m 
x 8. 826 pages. 21 illustrations. Charts. Full | bed Tributary Theatres to prepare  strel tradition; Sissieretta Jones, t 


indexes of subjects and playwrights. Bibli- | hin, for the intense, success-or-failure ‘Black Patti.’ They too were preparing 
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aD IF world of the professional stage. the way, with W. C. Handy, Foe | ™ 
That is of the future, and necessarily Dabney, J. Rosamond Johnson a |™ 
THE STAGE IS SET the author can only touch on it and _ all the other composers and arrangn | 
offer some good advice, including through whom the music of docksai | 
by Lee Simonson themes and sources. Chiefly she looks farms was moving toward the theatr 
back at the record. And the record is Almost overnight, it seems now, ® 


Whether you are a student or professional F : Pie ‘ : n 
oti Sot a. aide, 4i- | fascinating in itself as well as for the swiftly does this story move, the New 


rector, or have a layman's interest in the | Conclusions it suggests. With sketches had arrived as the recognized artists | © 
historicand contemporary theatre, youwill | of James Hewlett and Ira Aldridge as_ genius foretold. That arrival was 
want to add to your permanent theatre | nrologue—a fabulous figure, Al- 1917, with the Stage Society's produ 
library this informal but scholarly work : . : , ’ 

dridge, whose American and European _ tion of Ridgely Torrence’s Three Pig 


— the finest account of the development : : F : : 
of stage design in all nations from Greek | Careers would in themselves be a book for a Negro Theatre, written with an® 


2 
5 
Ls 


times to our own. 6 x 9. 585 pages. 103 | —the story starts with minstrelsy, sight that amazed and gratified 
illustrations. $3.75 moves on to the ‘middle distance— __groes, that ‘broke completely withé 
1890-1917,’ then to the Broadway the theatre stereotypes of Nem 

At Your Bookstore Or: theatre (where Bert Williams had _ character’; and then, in due coum, 


triumphed alone) in the great parade O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and # |" 
headed by Charles Gilpin, Sissle and God's Chillun Got Wings, Paul Gree | ° 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. Blake, Florence Mills, Paul Robeson, Jn Abraham’s Bosom, DuBose Heywarti |” 
1780 BRoapway, NEw york 19 Richard Harrison, Rose McClendon. Porgy and its musical version Page 
Please send me the following books: Actors, dancers, blues singers, musi- Bess, Marc Connelly’s The Ge 
(0 Eugene O'Neill ($2.75) cians, artists all. Here, as Mrs. Isaacs Pastures out of Roark Bradford's # 
() Masters of the Drama ($3.75) indicates, is the basis of an American ries, the Orson Welles-Federal Theat 
C) The Stage is Set ($3.75) folk theatre; not slick and expert like Macbeth, Green’s and Richard Wright 
() Complete catalog (gratis) our commercial theatre ‘borrowed’ Native Son and Oscar Hammers 
from a hundred sources, but deeply _II’s Carmen Jones. Not all of them¥® 
rooted in our earth, peopled by artists all-Negro casts, but each of them wit 
who ‘seem to accept instinctively . . . roles a Negro could respect. The 
the intimate relationship between the ning of the right to that respect i 
arts.’ The dance and music are pre- been often a bitter battle—® 
dominant, for ‘the dance has every- prejudices are an expensive lux 
where been the cradle of music and Mrs. Isaacs says. But also, as she pa® 
to the Negro... dance is music, out, it has been only half a ceom? 
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-akewalk of the Nineties to 


, the Cc 
pon On Broadway, at 


\gtine Son in 194!. 


¢. the democracy of the arts had 
eas 


at be 
[t is not, 


~en just a phrase. 
one repeats, a completed 


There remains the prob- 
4m of the Negro play —e But the 
» him. It is 
American 


gocess story 


soblem is not peculiar 

so the problem of any 
Broadway's frantic 
for experiment, for 
cralt. 


saywright. oases 
allows little time 


solid learning of a 
\eoro Or white, Mrs. 


ne would do well to go afield from 


ne slow, 
Isaacs suggests, 


toadway for that education. Mean- 
ile, her book should encourage him 
. the basis of past perlormance 
dit should inform and entertain the 
cial us. Written with warmth and a 
“ narrative and historical sense, 
nerbly illustrated by the understand- 
cameras of such observers as Carl 
a Vechten. Edward Steichen, Flor- 
ce Vandamm, Fred Fehl, it is at 
sce a record, an interpretation and a 
idy in the gallantry that will not be 
enied. 
JOHN K. HUTCHENS 
Uy. Hutchens is editor of The New 


rk Times Be 0k Rey iew. 


\gr in CinEMA, edited by Frank Stauf- 
cher (San Francisco Museum of Art: 


t ° 


Te TITLE of this slender volume of 


essays and program notes (the latter 
rovided to acc ompany a cycle of films 
tthe San Francisco Museum) is in one 
ense misleading. Other names such as 


eant-garde in Cinema or Experiment in 
wma would have better described its 
mtents. Yet in another sense the cur- 
it serves 
that 


avant- 


rent choice is an apt one, for 


accentuate the basic fallacy 


marks the thinking of many 
arde film creators as well as writers 
out the medium. The fallacy is two- 
oid: it exists, first of all, in the assump- 
on that any film which is unconven- 
wnal and unpopular is 


“perimental; 


, by its nature, 

the 
wallel notion that any film which is 
perimental is 


and, secondly, in 


art. From these two 
memises it is an easy step to the cor- 
wary that a film which is popular and 
wl addressed primarily to experiment 
Thus René Clair’s early 
‘splorations such as Entr acte have their 
place in this series. Nous la 


passing 


annot be art. 


but not A 
uberté, Chaplin earns only 
mention, as Sergei Eisenstein; 
ohn Ford is nowhere to be found. 


does 


The fact is that although experiment 
Sanecessary ingredient of art as it is of 
mMience it is not inevitably synonymous 


Jean Cocteau, 


with either. There is even some doubt 
whether avant-garde films today can 
lay legitimate claim to the title since, 
with one or two exceptions, the current 
so-called ‘experimenters’ are merely 
remounting on different skeletons the 
concepts Bunuel, 
Len 


which Cavalcanti, 


and others 


were exploring over twenty years ago 


Lye 


in the days of the silents. 

the 
tance of the avant-garde to the art, o1 
Without 


souls who are 


This is not to minimize impor- 


to any art. those intrepid 
willing to go a lonely 
in order to 


explore a new medium, and to restudy 


and unremunerative way 
old ones as the ways of the past become 
obsolete, the gap between art and life 
If with 
their labors the cinema vanguard had 


than 


would soon widen disastrously. 


done nothing more determine 


that certain lines of development were 
they would have 
Since 


besides, succeeded in uncovering many 


sterile and useless 


performed a service. they have, 
principles and techniques with creative 
potentialities for the 
motion pictures, as well as in produc- 


mainstream ol 


ing one or two works which can 


seriously lay claim to the name of ‘art, 
their importance can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 

It has been pointed out that there 
is no place in this catalogue for the 
f John Ford (take his name, 
if you wiil, as a symbol for those artists 


works 


of cinema whose work has proved com- 
mercially salable). This omission is not 
only due to an understandable inclina- 


tion to regard commercial success with 


disfavor. It is also derived from a 
tendency in the avant-garde to favor 
the abstract at the expense of the 


dramatic. In their earnest pursuit of 
aesthetic purity they have shied away 
from what they are inclined too easily 
to dismiss as the ‘Hollywood heritage.” 
Almost no story films as we know them 
are given a place in this catalogue of 
cinematic art, and only a few primarily 
experimental documentaries earn a 
If the 


man figure appears at all it is likely to 


grudging entree to the lists. hu- 
be employed as a symbol or manipu- 
lated to achieve a vague emotional tone 
rather than for any organization of ex- 
and dramatic 


perience into climactic 


form. (There are, 
such as the films of Jean Vigo.) That 
Oskar Fischinger, the Whitney Broth- 
Mary Ellen Bute and others are 
authentic 


of course, exceptions 


ers, 


pursuing an and fruitful 


line of endeavor with their animated 
abstractions does not alter the validity 


of the drama’s claim to a share of the 


New Books in 
MUSIC and the DANCE 


THE STORY OF DANCE MUSIC 
by Paul Nett! 
The first 


comprehen- 
sive work 
trac ing the 
deve lopment 
of music in 
relation to 
the dance. 
Profusely il- 
lustrated, 
the book is 
»mrefaced 

Martha 


Graham. 


$4.75 
SOVIET BALLET 
by Juri Slonimsky 
This is a richly illustrated book writ- 
ten by Russians and dealing with 
their most expressive form of artistic 
production, Includes the names of all 
the outstanding dancers and choreog- 
raphers of the Soviet Union, $4.75 


FROM BEETHOVEN 


TO SHOSTAKOVICH 
by Max Graf 


The psychology of the composing 
process is discussed by the distin- 
guished Viennese music critic. The 
how and why of composition is ex- 
plained in a fascinating and authentic 
manner, stressing the influence of 
origins, experiences and ideas upon 


the. work of the composer. $4.75 


SHOSTAKOVICH: 


The Man and His Work 
by Ivan Martynov 
‘The works of Dmitri Shostakovich 
are said to reflect the true spirit of 
the Soviet people Here is a true and 
sympathetic picture of the life of the 
composer, and an authoritative re- 
view of his compositions. “Provides 
a very good idea of what Shosta- 
kovich means to his countrymen. 
Contains genuinely enlightening ma- 
terial.”’- Library Journal $3.75 


THEORY OF HARMONY 
by Arnold Schoenberg 


The “Father of Atonality” outlines in 
readable and scholarly fashion his 
modern theory of harmony in music. 
The work is a tribute to the greatness 
of its author who besides being a 
revolutionary composer, has proved 
himself a deep and searching thinker. 

$7.50 


THE STORY OF; 


Dane husi 
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a | aa ; 
See | art any more than the dey 
Clopmey 


of modern dance has jinvyaka. 
ballet. valida 
Che program notes which make» 
the second half of Art in Cinema oul 
their best when they quote from bis 
Barry’s own notes for the Museug 
of Modern Art, which fortunately the 
do in abundance. The opening , 
are largely fragmentary, ae seal 
bear the names of many of the avay. 
garde elite—-Hans Richter, \y 
Ray, Luis Bunuel, the Whitneys, Mg, 
Deren, Oskar Fischinger and 0 : 
well as their literary brethren, A 
Miller and George Leite — they 
of considerable documentary interes 
| he writing both of the contributon 
and of the editors reveals on the who 
a curious defiance of the demands ¢ 
grammar and lucidity. That this » 
flects more than indifference jg jng. 
cated by such a statement as Henn 
Miller’s in his Introduction regarding 
the ‘suppressive logic of the rational 
mind.’ ‘The trouble with films all th 
world over,’ says Ernest Betts in the 
short quotation which appears in th 
book, ‘is that there is too much money 
in them; too much greatness and no 
enough obscurity . . .” Such worshig 
of ‘obscurity’ for its own sake is more 
than once in evidence. Yet we knowo 
no artist who ever grew great in pur 
suit of obscurity, no masterwork of art 
that was not first of all a supremely 
lucid statement of the artist’s intent 
This cannot be any less true of film 
H. R.1 


Tue Ace or Reason, by Jean-Paw 
Sartre, Eric Sutton 
Knopf: $3). ExisTENTIALISM, by Jean 
Paul Sartre, translated by Bernard 


translated by 


Frechtman Philosophical _ Library 
$2.75) 
rYNHOSE WHOSE appetite for Jean 


Paul Sartre was only sharpened 
during the past theatrical season 
Vo Exit and The Flies can now tf 
their first impressions of this high 
publicized phenomenon of post-war 
French letters against two additiona 
products from the same hand—é 
novel and an essay. 

The Age of Reason, as the first volume 
of Sartre’s trilogy, The Roads to Freedom 
is necessarily an unfinished literaty 
statement of his thesis. Yet it 1s ev 
dence enough that we have to do with 
a writer of great and diverse talents 
It is evident, too, that he is going ® 
be detested before he is understo0e, 
and scorned before he is read. 

The essay, published under te 
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ther too ambitious title, Existen- 
figlism, Was originally a lecture called 
fxstentialism is a Humanism’ given 
by Sartre two years ago in an over- 
crowded Paris hall where hundreds 
of his adherents and enemies stood 

h three perspiring hours to 
ear and bait the master. Sprinkled 
yith definitions of key existentialist 
yrms, defenses against Marxist and 
eclesiastical attacks and a brief sum- 
mary of the ethical implications of 
Sartre’s philosophy, this little book will 
erve as a partial introduction to the 
‘nysteries.’ It is by no means a full- 
dress presentation. ' 

Readers with tender minds, weak 
gomachs and a predilection for happy 
wndings had best stay away from 
Tu Age of Reason. As a matter of 
act, they may as well ignore the 
philosophy itself. Warning having been 
gven, I urge others to read both. 
With Sartre the frontier between phi- 
sophy and literature is being effaced, 
and the novel illustrates the essay, 
while the essay interprets the novel. 

In the trilogy Sartre proposes to 
how how ‘between 1938 and 1944 
me persons and social groups con- 
wered their freedom, or, at least, 
tied to. The persons of the first 
lume are a mediocre lot, wrapped 
w in their egotisms, linked to one 
mother as much by hatred as by love, 
fustrated and trapped on the false 
mads to freedom that they have 
In this first volume their 
insignificant lives centre around Left 
Bank cafes during the menacing sum- 
mer before the Munich crisis. 

The novel’s thin intrigue is quickly 
wid: Mathieu Delarue, professor of 
philosophy, discovers that after seven 
years as Marcelle’s lover he has got her 
with child. As they had earlier agreed 
do in such an eventuality, they 
decide on an abortion. The safest 
operation costs 4000 pre-war francs. 
Mathieu, nearly broke, has to find 
iis sum within forty-eight hours. 
Snubbed by his friend Daniel, who 
dislikes women, and refused by his 
til, preachy brother, who rates him 
wn adolescent ne’er-do-well, Mathieu 
nally brings himself to steal the 
money from Lola, a drug-sniffing 
cabaret singer. Meantime, egged on 
wy Daniel, with whom she has a 
platonic liaison hidden from Mathieu, 
Marcelle decides she wants the baby, 
and she breaks with its father when 
i arrives with the stolen francs. 
Daniel, unable to punish himself for 
QS perversions by mutilation, marries 


Marcelle in a fit of self-abnegation. 
In the end it seems as if Mathieu 
were profiting: he is free of the aging 
Marcelle, whom he no longer loves, 
and can take up with the young girl 
student whom he desires even while 
knowing she despises him and tends 
to prefer other women. 

The banality of this sordid little 
story is misleading. Sartre is writing 
a thesis-novel. All the characters play 
roles assigned them by Sartre the 
philosopher. Their submission to his 
will does not, however, prevent them 
from becoming highly developed, com- 
plex persons equipped with a modern 
sensibility that is at times almost 
unbearable. Sartre has uncommon 
powers of observation. He strips hu- 
man beings of their last defenses. 
And, above everything, he can write 
powerfully. The scene in Lola’s night 
club, the rendezvous of the homo- 
sexuals in the amusement park, and 
especially the final conversation be- 
tween Daniel and Mathieu are master- 
pieces of subtle psychology and expert 
drama. 

In his essay Sartre says that ‘existen- 
tialism’s first move is to make every 
man aware of what he is and to make 
the full responsibility of his existence 
rest on him.’ The people in The Age of 
Reason are aware of themselves, blackly 
and lucidly aware. Mathieu says: ‘I 
enjoy saying no, always no, and I 
should be afraid of any attempt to 
construct a finally habitable world, 
because I should merely have to say 
yes and act like other people.’ He 
says no to marriage, no to the war in 
Spain, no to membership in the Com- 
munist Party, no to anything that will 
force him to yield up his precious 
freedom — his freedom to be nothing. 

Only one minor character, Brunet, 
in The Age of Reason has accepted the 
full responsibility of his existence: in 
existentialist terms he has ‘involved 
himself’ 
evade life, through drink, drugs, sex, 
petty crime or rationalization of their 
feelings. Hard as it may be to visualize 
these unimportant lost souls seeking 
the true road to freedom, we have 
Sartre’s word for it that at least some of 
them will break out of the circle. 

In the essay, Existentialism, Sartre 
speaks of the reception accorded the 
first two volumes of the trilogy in 
Paris. The complaint was: ‘After all, 
these people are so spineless, how are 
you going to make heroes out of them?’ 
This objection makes him laugh, ‘for 
it assumes that people are born he- 


to the hilt. All the others | 
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A new, enlarged, 3rd edition now ready: 
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roes. . . . What the existentialist says 
is that the coward makes himself 
cowardly, that the hero makes himself 
heroic.’ Sartrian ethics, perhaps the 
most rigorous of our day, place total 
| responsibility for what man is upon 
himself: ‘Man is at the start a plan 
which is aware of itself . . . nothing 
exists prior to this plan; there is 
nothing in heaven; man will be what 
he will have planned to be.’ 

In choosing such feeble reeds as the 
characters of The Age of Reason as 
models for humanity, Sartre seems to 
count, paradoxically, on disproving 
the charges of pessimism and ‘perni- 
cious philosophy’ that are hurled at 
him from all corners. If such miserable 
creatures as these can save themselves 
and conquer their freedom, he hints 
that any man can do as well or better. 

STEWART E. MCCLURE 








Here Is TErevision, by Thomas H. 
Hutchinson (Hastings House: $4). 
TELEVISION TECHNIQUES, by Hoyland 
Bettinger (Harper: $5). TELEcast- 
ING AND CoLor, by Kingdon S. Ty- 
ler (Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). RapIo 
BROADCASTING AND ‘TELEVISION, a 
Bibliography, compiled by Oscar Rose 
(H. W. Wilson: $1.50). 

— LITERATURE on television is 
| J limited in quantity and particularly 
| in quality. This situation, true in all 

the arts, is particularly noticeable 

in television because of the limited 
opportunity to learn its technique 

during the past decade. But, being a 

‘glamorous’ subject and a new field, 

many have grabbed at the hope that 

fame and fortune may be achieved 
with little effort by ‘getting in on its 
ground floor.’ 

The logic is as specious as the cliché 
is stale. Nevertheless it has created a 
deluge of television speeches and 
articles, written by rather uninformed 
‘experts’ who seek to establish them- 
selves, via publicity, on the ground- 
floor level of television — which, of 
course, is precisely where most of them 

| will stay. That few of these publicity 
endeavors contain any fresh informa- 
tion or ideas seems to have mattered 
little. Television is new; nobody, 
including most editors, knows much 
about it. So, why worry? Do a rehash, 
give it a twist and it probably will 
attract attention. 

This common practice among writ- 
ers of magazine articles and speeches 
is reflected to some extent in the 
book-publishing field. Many publish- 
ers have felt they should have a 








television book on their lists. Some 
have found good ones; some have been 
less fortunate. Since most book re. 
viewers have had no opportunity tp 
learn anything about television, 
since there are few standards by which 
the merits of a book on this little. 
known subject may be judged, there 
has been a tendency to pass along al 
television books with a pat on the back 
While writers and publishers may be 
made happy, the situation contribute 
little to television and is confusing tp 
the novice in the field. 

Four recent additions to the liters. 
ture on television have come along 
and at least one of them is a contrihy. 
tion of real merit: Here Is Television 
by Thomas Hutchinson. One of Amer. 
ica’s foremost television directors, and 
the man who supervised the develop. 
ment of NBC’s television program 
department for its first six years, Mr. 
Hutchinson speaks with authority. 
Surveying the over-all problems of 
television, the heart of the book is a 
solid, 160-page section of practical 
advice on the handling of all types 
of programs. There is plenty of red 
meat here, based on Mr. Hutchinson's 
own experience. 

Hoyland Bettinger’s book, Television 
Techniques, discusses various aspects 
of production. The volume is hand- 
somely produced but the author’s own 
experience is limited to a short period 
as manager of a small television station 
in upstate New York. To fill out hk 
has rehashed indiscriminately. 

Kingdon Tyler’s Telecasting and Cil- 
or is a popularization of the technical 
side of television. Like Mr. Bettinger's 
book it seems to rely heavily upon 
material covered in other books. The 
main emphasis of Mr. Kingdon’s work 
is upon the system of color television 
developed by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, a system which so far 
has been rejected as unsatisfactory by 
the Federal Communications Com 
mission, thus diminishing the value d 
his book. 

A handy bibliography, Radio Brot 
casting and Television, includes a brie, 
descriptive paragraph on each book 
Oscar Rose, its compiler, suffers from 
the limitations, noted above, of many 
reviewers of television books, and be 
is guilty of many omissions, whik 
other volumes of questionable ment 
are praised. Nevertheless the book wil 

be useful where a quick reference 8 
needed, both for television books and 
those covering all phases of biisé 


radio. 
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With the television industry at last 
beginning to move ahead on a serious 
sasis, there will be more books on the 


subject. It is hoped that in the future 


writers and publishers will aim at the 
gandards of Hutchinson’s authorita- 
tive Here ts Television, not of the others. 

RICHARD W. HUBBELL 


Books in Brief 


gateT DESIGN, Past and Present, by 
Cyril W. Beaumont (Studio Pub- 
ications: $10). A beautiful and 
invaluable record of the artist’s 
role in ballet from the Renaissance 
to the present day, or from Jacques 
Patin’s multiple setting for the 
Ballet Comique de le Reine of 1581 to 
John Piper’s backgrounds for The 
Quest as performed at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1943. Though the con- 
temporary examples are somewhat 
preponderantly English, Mr. Beau- 
mont nevertheless ranges all over 
Europe as well as America; and in 
the record of the past, particularly 
the flowering of the art in France, 
his selections are superb. A com- 
prehensive history in twenty pages 
introduces 200 pages of plates, more 
than fifty of which are in color. 

Tat New Ba.et, Kurt Jooss and His 
Work, by A. V. Coton (Dennis 
Dobson, London: 35/-). An ex- 
haustive presentation, with color 
plates and line drawings, of the 
history, artistic aims, dancers and 
repertory of the Jooss Ballet. Amer- 
ican readers are likely to object 
to Mr. Coton’s bland assumption 
that only Jooss has made novel 
contributions to the dance in our 
time; and readers of all nationali- 
ties may question his belief that 
dance is best when it serves as 
sociological commentary. 

JowANN MaTTHESON, Spectator in 
Music, by Beekman C. Cannon 
(Yale: $3). An unforgivably dry 
doctor’s dissertation about one of 
the most urbane and talented Ger- 
man musicians of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, 

Or Music anp Musictans, by Robert 
Schumann, edited by Konrad Wolff 
and translated by Paul Rosenfeld 
(Pantheon: $3.75). The most read- 
able musical criticism by any nine- 
teenth-century composer is here 
presented with a helpful organiza- 
tion according to subject-matter 
and a fine new translation by the 
late Paul Rosenfeld. A basic item 
in a musical library. 


Tue Saturpay Book, edited by Leon- 
ard Russell (Hutchinson, London: 
21/—). An annual miscellany (this 
fall marks its seventh year) com- 
piled, says Mr. Russell, ‘to please 
and instruct himself but which 
cannot fail to draw the admiration 
of anyone with an eye to the 
outlandish, fantastic, outmoded, 
tragical-comical-historical- pastoral 
in English mores past and present. 
Any work marked so obviously as 
one man’s meat is always interest- 
ing; The Saturday Book is particularly 
so because by sheer charm, good 
humor and cleverly designed layout 
it becomes many men’s meat. Of 
special entertainment for THEATRE 
ARTs’ readers in the sixth edition 
are certain circus esoterica, a biog- 
raphy in text and pictures of Lau- 
rence Olivier and A. A. Milne’s 
so-called ‘Lost Diary of Shake- 
speare.’ These, in addition to a 
remarkable display of color plates, 
rare photographs and sprightly 
articles, make The Saturday Book 
one of the few yearly publications to 
keep one listening for the postman. 

Critics AND Crusapers, A Century 
of American Protest, by Charles 
A. Madison (Holt: $3.50). Any 
dramatist who may feel that all 
the veins have been tapped would 
do well to read this enlightened 
survey of eighteen of America’s 
outstanding dissenters — from the 
pre-Civil War Abolitionists to the 
World War I Socialists. There is 
rich dramatic material in the lives 
and careers of such rebels against 
the wrongs of their times as John 
Brown, Margaret Fuller, Emma 
Goldman, Thorstein Veblen, John 
Peter Altgeld, Lincoln Steffens, 
John Reed. So disparate in their 


personalities, so united in their | 


sense of what constitutes justice 
and freedom, these critics and cru- 
saders would serve as superb in- 
struments for 
playwright wishing to right a cur- 
rent wrong in terms of our progres- 
sive past. 

Forty-Nine LirHoGrapnHs, by Pablo 
Picasso, with Balzac’s The Hidden 
Masterpiece (Lear; Crown: $5). Vari- 
ous proof-stages of ‘Girl’s Head’ and 
‘Bull,’ among other new products 
from Picasso’s stone, exhibited last 
spring at the Museum of Modern 
Art and now made into a book. The 


circus lithograph was published in | 
THEATRE ARTS last April. Balzac’s | 


story of a painter who works for 


the contemporary | 
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Standard Biographical Reference 
of the Theatrical Profession 


This is the first edition ! ' 
$00 mee — ssued since before the war 
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2 West 45th Street New York 19, N.Y 
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With 48 collotype plates. Size 9 
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NEW PLAYS for AMATEURS | 


Years Ago 

The Glass Menagerie 
The Whole World Over 
Joan of Lorraine 
Foxhole in the Parlor 


Complete or limited releases. Please Write. 














SEND FOR NEW 1947-48 
SUPPLEMENT, FREE OF CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16,N. Y. 





Theatre 
World. 


the complete pictorial 
yearbook of the 

1946-1947 Broadway 
theatrical season 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
Deluxe Edition, $3.00 Handy Size, $1.50 


| On sale at your favorite bookstore or mail 
check or money order to: 


NORMAN MACDONALD, Associcte Editor 





THEATRE WORLD 125 W.'43'Street 


New York1 8,.N. Y. 
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spotlight of most of New 

York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 


facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 
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Costume rentals for complete 
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where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 
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ten years on a portrait and then 
finds no one to understand its mean- 
ing makes a curious but rather in- 
genious allegorical accompaniment. 

DraAwincs FOR DANTE’s INFERNO, by 
Botticelli (Lear; Crown: $5). All 
the extant Inferno illustrations Botti- 
celli made for what probably was 
to have been a matchless illumi- 
nated manuscript. Imaginative, 
powerful and drawn with great 
delicacy, they are unfortunately re- 
produced in a reddish ink that ob- 
scures their texture. 

Tue Faces or Destiny, Portraits by 
Yousuf Karsh (Ziff-Davis: $5). 
Seventy-five magnificent photo- 
graphs of world leaders by the 
Canadian who became interna- 


tionally known for his 

Churchill portrait. All Perhaps pip 
the impression that Elmer Dg: 
objected to — ‘of conveying a 
dignity than God ever intended’ — 
but each seems to have Capture 
something of the sitter’s individual, 
ity, asin the three portraits Of theaty 
persons included: a quizzical Noe! 
Coward; Paul Robeson in a lite. 
loving mood; and a benign but aler 
George Bernard Shaw. 





The publisher of the new, revigg 
edition of Barrett Clark’s Evropee 
Theories of the Drama, reviewed by Erie 
Bentley in the September issye d 
THEATRE ARTS, is Crown (price: $3. 





The New Records 


ING a complicated set-up involving 
ater and recording on film, 
Jascha Heifetz has contrived to play 
both solo parts in Bach’s concerto in D 
minor for two violins and orchestra 
(Victor DM1136), with results that 
are far from satisfactory. Not only does 
an erratic musical conception distort 
the work as a whole but Mr. Heifetz 
has completely ignored the interplay 
of dominance between the two solo 
parts so necessary in this piece, in favor 
of maintaining a rigidly equal balance 
between them at all times. Even the 
cool, impeccable security and tonal 
intensity which usually enhance any- 
thing Mr. Heifetz plays are obscured 
by murky recording. Franz Waxman, 
of Warner Brothers, leads the orches- 
tra. 

Far happier is an imported record- 
ing of another Bach concerto, for 
violin, oboe, harpsichord and strings 
(His Master’s Voice DB5286-7). A 
group of Copenhagen musicians plays 
this lovely music under Mogens W6l- 
dike’s direction. The warm, rich har- 
monic texture of the three-movement 
piece, the devotion and taste of the 
artists who perform it, and the finest 
of engineering result in a real gem of 
recorded music. 

Works from the baroque period 
figure heavily in this month’s releases. 
One of the best of the domestic issues 
is Bach’s B minor suite for flute and 
strings, played by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner (Co- 
lumbia MM6q5). Sebastian Caratelli 
is the competent flutist in the seven 
movements of the work, which Mr 
Reiner conducts with strength and 


good-humor. Lucien Cailliet’s tr. 
scription of one of Bach’s jaunte 
organ pieces, the so-called ‘litle ¢ 
minor fugue, occupies the sixth surfag 
Some of the energetic drive M; 
Reiner brings to the B minor guip 
would have been of good use to bis 
discovery and protégée, Carol Brice. ip 
her album of four of Bach’s sacred 
arias for contralto. Miss Brice plods 
through the Agnus Det and Qui wide 
from the B minor Mass and the Ey 
rientes implevit bonus and Et exulmit 
from the Magnificat, supported du. 
gishly by the CBS Symphony unde 
Daniel Saidenberg (Columbia MXaty 
On other occasions Miss Brice ba 
demonstrated exceptional gifts, but 
this case the flashes of tonal bemy 
and musical understanding area 
occasional to save the album iy 
generally lethargic woodenness. 
An unusual album of 0 
music presents works by Bach’s 
contemporaries, Frangois 
and Jean-Philippe Rameau (M 
84). Sylvia Marlowe gives brilliat 
performances of one large anda 
small work by each composer, 
Couperin’s Les Fastes de la gro’ 
ancienne Ménestrandise in five ‘acts @@ 
manding special interest. The recor 
ing captures Miss Marlowe's vant 
registration with fidelity, and Pe 
Fritsch’s informative notes on & 
music are particularly valuable. 
Three of Arturo Toscanini’s me 
famous Wagnerian performance 
A Siegfried Idyll, The Ride of the Ve 
kyries and A Faust Overture — are 







available in“one album (Victor Dt 


1135). The polished performance ° 


nyu 
pein 





rigor je NBC Symphony and the authority 
@PS gin | 4 the conductor make these by far 
t Davis ae best available versions of these 
& Mam | nes | 
ded? — " An important neglected work of 
aptured chymann’s, the Humoreske, is beauti- 
iVidual. ually played by Paul Loyonnet, a 
theatre french pianist recently arrived in 
al Nog imerica (Concert Hall Al). The 
a lif. | usc, in five movements, has suffered 
ut alr | justified inattention from recitalists, 
ing overshadowed by other Schu- 
saan works of comparable length. 
yj, Loyonnet makes an impressive 
TeViteg | seording debut, molding the rhap- 
Europes otic, rather loosely constructed work 
by Ere sto an engaging unity. 
issue ¢@ | The second of the three sonatas 
$3.75 ‘jude Debussy wrote during his last 
vars was scored for flute, viola and 
vp, an instrumental combination 
ich gives an especially exotic color 
the music. Handsomely integrated 
’s tr. |aemble playing by John Wummer, 
jauntier | futist, Milton Katims, violist, and 
itl’ © | laura Newell, harpist, makes the most 
surf | the sonata’s more substantial ele- 
ve Me | oeats without impairing its grace and 
or sui | #licacy (Columbia MX282). 


© to hs | The musicianly young tenor, Wil- 
Brice ip | am Hess, makes his first appearance 
| sacred | m disks, expertly accompanied by 


¢ plods | Robert Fizdale, in a collection of 


Yui ede =| American artsongs by Theodore Chan- 


he Ey |i, Elliott Carter, Paul Bowles and 
exile (Walter Hendl (Hargail HN707-9). 
“d due | The texts are unusually good, coming 
y under fiom Walter de la Mare, Federico 
{X28; wrcia Lorca, Tennessee Williams 





Max Rudolf conducts the principals and chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera for Columbia's new Hansel and 
retel album, the farst of ten ‘Met’ productions 
Meduled to be recorded by Columbia. 


md others. Musically the songs are 
“ght, but Mr. Hess’ artful interpreta- 
toms make the album worth hearing. 
Morton Gould’s wit and skill in in- 
Tumentation are given wide play in 
mS Minstrel Show. an appealing little 


54). Dimitri Mitropoulos and 














Mce in four short sections (Victor 
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... this is your basic light: 

Century Fresneliie 500. 

Pe, Delivers two to three times the output 

of Gonventional 1000-watt spotlight ... 

intense, even, soft-edged beam 

at spot or flood position. 

Order now for prompt delivery. 

CENTURY FRESNELITE 500 

HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

1, Guaranteed heot-resisting 6” diometer Fresnelens 
5. Wired for 250-500w. T-20 and 250-400w. G-30 medium prefocus base lomps 
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Risé Stevens (centre) and Nadine Conner, why 
roles of Hansel and Gretel respectively, hear the 
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“As. 
“3 4°) ho 


back with Max Rudolf. (Lisa Larsen-Graphic Hox, 


the Minneapolis Symphony em 
heartily into the spirit of the muy 
Eugene Ormandy’s new recongigg 
with the Philadelphia Orchestp , 
Dukas’ 7 he Sorcerer’s Apprentice (Colup, 
bia 12584D) takes its place ahes 
of the other versions of this muh 
recorded orchestral jocosity. Anothe 
good single this month contains pig 
versions of the Dance of Terror and ty 
Ritual Fire Dance from Manuel 
Falla’s ballet, El Amor Brujo (View 
10-1326). Artur Rubinstein, who 
animated performances ¢ 
these selections are famous, has bes 


violently 


recorded in them with great brilliane 

Some good recordings made ¢ 
France during the war are now making 
larger shon 
around the country. Among thems: 


their appearance in 
first recording of Ravel’s shimmering 
voluptuous song-cycle Shéhérazade, sum 
by Janine Micheau with Eugeéne Bigg 
and the Paris Conservatory orchest 
HMV W1584-5). And, for those wh 
can afford $52.40 for it, there sa 
uncut performance of the Maeterling 
Debussy Pelléas et Mélisande, sung ty: 
uniformly excellent cast under Roger 


HMV DB 


first 


direction 
That the 
recording of this magical opera show 


Désormiére’s 


80). 
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be of such inspired quality makes 


even at the price, a cause lor® 
celebration PAUL WO 
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THE TORMENTOR 
The New Yorkers. Porter 
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The Boys Fi Spra Rodgers 
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8. Su Kern. 9. Carousel, Rodgt 
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DuBarry Was a Lady, Porter. 14. 6 
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The first edition is limited, 
and because of the fine paper 
used we cannot promise an- 
other immediately. 


M... THAN in almost any other field Negroes have made a notable contribution w 
the American theatre. Today they are playing important roles on and off Broad- 
way; they serve as scene designers, directors, producers; and plays written by 
Negroes, or with music or lyrics by them, have attained critical and box-office 
success. The promise of the future is even greater. 


The road to this high point of achievement has not been easy. Marked by strug- 
gle and failure, attainment and rebuff, it forms one of the great success stories 
American life. For the first time it is completely told in The Negro in the American 


Theatre by Edith J. R. Isaacs. 


Profusely illustrated and magnificently produced, The Negro in the Ameriom 
Theatre begins with the early day s when Negro actors were forced off the stage by 
hoodlums, tells of the minstrel show and how it eventually admitted Negroes, the 
_early Negro musicals like Clorindy, the Negro comedians first accepted in white 
revues, and finally the last twenty-five years, during which Negroes have com 
into their own in plays such as The Emperor Jones, In Abraham's Bosom 
Porgy, St. Louis Woman, Anna Lucasta. 


Warm and sympathetic, The Negro in the American Theatre is also an author 
tative record, written by a critic with an international reputation. $3.90 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West Fifty-sixth Street + New York 19, New York 



















